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290 THERE COMES A TIME.—CONCORD. 


THERE COMES A TIME, 


THERE comes a time when we grow old, 
And like a sunset down the sea, 
Slope gradual, and the night wind cold 
Comes whispering sad and chillingly; 
And locks are gray 
As winter’s day, 
And eyes of saddest blue behold 
The leaves all weary drift away, 
And lips of faded coral say,— 
‘* There comes a time when we grow old.”” 


There comes a time when joyous hearts, 
Which leaped as leaps the laughing main, 
Are dead to all save memory, 
As prisoner in his dungeon chain; 
And dawn of day 
Hath passed away. 
The moon hath into darkness rolled, 
And by the embers wan and gray, 
I hear a voice in whisper say,— 
‘* There comes a time when we grow old.’? 


There comes a time when manhood’s prime 
Is shrouded in the midst of years; 

And beauty, fading like a dream, 
Hath passed away in silent tears; 

And then how dark; 
But, oh, the spark 

That kindled youth to hues of gold, 
Still burns with clear and steady ray; 
And fond affections, lingering, say,— 

** There comes a time when we grow old.’’ 


Then comes a time when laughing spring 
And golden summer cease to be ; 
And we put on the autumn robe, 
To tread the last declivity; 
But now the slope, 
With rosy Hope, 
Beyond the sunset we behold, 
Another dawn with fairer light; 


| Oh, happy patience! Notahue — 
| Can flutter through the changing air, 
| Or mould the cloud, or touch the blue, 
That is not meant for them to wear. 


And as they watch the glimmering sand 
That warms the film within the foam, 
They know the certain wave at hand,— 
The tender wave that lifts them home. 


It comes—they pass—each turning sail 
Is first a hope and then a bliss ; 
Come back, and dream a fairy tale 
That hath a close as sweet as this ! 
—Temple Bar. 





CONCORD. 
May 23, 1864. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
' How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week ofrain! _ 
Though all the splendor could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 





, The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
| And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 





| Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 

| The historic river flowed :— 

‘I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


| The faces of familiar friends seemed strange ; 
Their voices I could hear ; 
| And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to the ear. 


While watchers whisper through thenight,— For the one face I looked for was not there ; 


*¢ There is a time when we grow old.’’ 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 
SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 
Come down ! those shadowed sands invite, 
And that soft glory on the deep ; 
We breathe an atmosphere of light 
Subtle as dew, and calm as sleep, 


See, here and there, beyond the foam, 
A sail is shining like a gem ; 

I think the boats are coming home ; 
We'll linger down and look at them. 


Not yet; the tide is shy, and stays 
By this gray limit of our pier ; 

It doubts, it trembles, it delays, 
Yet all the while is stealing near. 


The boats and we must wait its will ; 
Oh, pleasant patiefice ! they to make 
(While we behold them and lie still) 
A hundred pictures for our sake. 


| The one low voice was mute : 
‘Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
| And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 
| Dimly my thought defines; 

'T only see—a dream within a dream— 

| he hilltop hearsed with pines. 

| T only hear above his place of rest 

| Their tender undertone, 

, The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 


| The voice so like his own. 


| There in seclusion, and remote from men, 
| The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
| And left the tale half-told. 
| 


Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
| _And the lost clew regain ? 

| The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
| Unfinished must remain ! 
| —Allantic Monthly. 
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Life and Times of Her Majesty Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
and Sister of H. M. George III. of Eng- 
land. From Family Documents and Pri- 
vate State Archives. By Sir ©. F. Las- 
celles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols. Allen and 
Co. 


On the 11th of July, 1751, there was 
born in London a princess, of whom no one 
thought it worth his while to take the slight- 
est notice. Her father, Frederick Prince of 
Wales, had died in the previous month of 
March. Her widowed mother was cut off 
from her prospect of becoming queen con- 
sort of England; and this little princess, 
herself, the ninth child of her parents, a 
mere nobody to be dressed in purple, an 
illustriously obscure baby to be wrapped in 
fine linen, was as unwelcome as anything un- 
desirable can be. All the fine people seem to 
have agreed upon having nothing to say 
about her. Walpole ignores her. ‘+ There 
is no kind of news,’’ he writes, five days 
after the birth of this luckless, posthumous 
child, to Horace Mann. Chesterfield has 
nothing more important to tell the Bishop 
of Waterford than that he (the earl) has 
been a country gentleman for a fortnight, at 
Blackheath, which, as he adds, ‘is a very 
long time for me.’’ Mrs. Delany can only 
write about her picnics, and Mrs. Dewes 
about the ** three quires.”’ To all these per- 
sons, the fatherless little Caroline Matilda, 
who was destined to be the cause of, or the 
excuse for, a signal revolution, was of no im- 
portance atall. Even Bubb Doddington, the 
slave and toady of her sire, the very humble 
servant of her mother, chronicles her birth 
in his diary in fewer words than he gives to 
make record of the robbery of the Western 
Mail near Blackwater, at one o'clock in the 
morning, by a single highwayman. ‘ On 
Wednesday evening,”’ he says, ** the Princess 
of Wales walked in Carlton Gardens, supped, 
and went to bed very well. She was taken 
ill about six o’clock on Thursday morning, 
and about eight was delivered of a princess. 
Both well.”’ He did not know that it was 
ill, and not well, for the child, and that it 
would have been better for her if she had 
never been born. 

The only sunlight of life which this hap- 
less young creature ever enjoyed was during 
the few years of her childhood. Of girl- 








hood, of charming, bounding, healthy youth, 
she had none. From the condition of a child 
she passed at once to the state, dignity, cares, 
perplexities—to everything but the happi- 
ness—of a married woman. Her childhood, 
however, was not without the felicity which 
is the birthright of children. Caroline Ma- 
tilda was an extremely lovable child; she waa 
quick, clever, loved learning and play, and 
was the darling, without being the spoilt 
child, of her family. When she was in her 
thirteenth year, she was remarkable for her 
promising growth, her budding beauty, and 


the ease and elegance of her manners. In. 


the following year, all England was startled 
by the report that she was about to marry 
Christian, the Crown Prince of Denmark. 
They could not believe that her brother, 
George the Third, would even allude, in his 
speech on opening Parliament, to a match 
between those two children. In January, 
1765, when Caroline Matilda was barely 
thirteen years and a half old, the king did 
announce the coming union to both Houses, 
but with the additional information that it 
would not be celebrated until his sister be- 
came of more mature age. Horace Walpole 
took credit to himself for having foretold 
to Lady Hertford that the king’s speech 
would announce the contract between this 
illustrious couple. 

From that hour a change came over the 
affianced bride. The sunshine faded away 
from her young life, and she became thought- 
ful and melancholy ; outwardly seeming re- 
signed, though her acquiescence was not even 
asked, but belying the resignation by her 
constant silent tears. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1766, when she was fifteen years and 
three months old, this trembling child was 
married in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by 
proxy,—that proxy being her easy, joking 
brother, Edward Duke of York,-—to Chris- 
tian, now King of Denmark. She had 
never seen her husband, and if she had ever 
heard anything of him, it was not likely to 
be of that quality which could bring satis- 
faction to the heart of a girl who was con- 
demned to be his wife. Archbishop Secker, 


the ex-dissenter, performed the ceremony, 
after dinner, in the evening. There was an 
absence from it of all princely grandeur ; 
and when it was concluded, the young Queen 
of Denmark went weeping to her room. 

On the following morning, at six o’clock, 
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there was a large gathering of the ‘‘ common | not ill made, nor ugly, but he was proud ; 
people,” by whom she was warmly regarded, | not pleasantly tempered, ill-mannered, or 80 
to witness her departure from Pall Mall for | exaggeratedly well-mannered as to appear in- 
Copenhagen, vid Harwich and Rotterdam. | sulting where he professed respect, and so 
As she looked round, for the last time, when | undignified that his movements about the 
her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, offered | court circle looked like the strut of a cock- 
to hand her into her six-horsed carriage, the | sparrow. This was unpromising enough as it 
evidences of her profuse weeping were so | struck the eyes and sunk into the heart of 
painful to the spectators that persons who | that tall, queenlike, and beautiful girl. But 
stood nearest to her are said to have been | there were more bitter experiences yet for her 
unable, at that sad sight, to suppress the|to make. She had to learn that her little 
tears that sprung unbidden to their eyes. | husband was weak, cruel, gloomy, a semi- 
The papers which recorded her progress | barbarian in some things, and remorseless, 
dwelt upon this sorrow as if it were the | jealous, and unrefined ; rarely affectionate to 
prominent feature in what should have been | her, repulsive when he affected to be so ; and 
a happy drama. One writer speaks of an} with more of heart, or what stood for his 
‘easy melancholy,” which almost became | heart, for low and ignoble company than for 
her ; but not one makes record of a smile. | the socicty of a noble wife. Such was the 
When her brother, the duke, consigned her | position of this unhappy young queen, whose 
at Harwich to the guardianship of utter | mother had kept her in such strict privacy 
strangers, her melancholy wore no easy char-| that she had never even seen a ‘ drawing- 
acteristic. Had she foreseen all the evils | room” till her marriage had been decided 
which were soon to crowd around and crush} on. From the quietest home in England she 
her, she could not have shed tears more /| was flung into a court circle to the manners 
abundantly than she did on that occasion.| of which she was completely a stranger ; 
Rotterdam was reached on the 9th, andj while she was incompetent to withstand in- 
thence the young queen was passed, by | trigue, inasmuch as she was too innocent to 
canal and by road, with some pomp, because | suppose that she could be the object by which 
of her dignity, and great regard for her | intriguers would make her serve their pur- 
personal comfort, because of her kinship to | pose. 
the house of Orange, to the Danish frontier.| The principal group in the Court of Den- 
The Danish people weleomed her so heart-| mark was composed of the king, his step- 
ily that they fairly brought a smile into her | mother, Juliana Maria, whom his father had 
fair pale cheeks; but they remarked that it taken, from the ducal family of Brunswick, 
was a smile like that of their own October | for his second wife, and this woman’s son, 
sun,—bright, but not warming, and so they ; Prince Frederick, for whose sake much of the 
bade her God speed. In the capital her ar-| wickedness that followed was deliberately 
rival was greeted with acclamation; there | committed. The first wife of the thenlately- 
was a frantic sort of joy, the expression of | deceased king, Frederick, was a daughter of 
which almost bewildered her. Under this | George the Second ; the new queen was a 
popular salutation, Caroline Matilda was | granddaughter of the same king of England ; 
carried to the royal palace at Copenhagen, | so that there was close affinity between these 
where the king, brilliantly surrounded, | parties, from which the Brunswick step-moth- 
stood to receive her. She was led at onee | er was not excluded. When this diminu- 
to the chapel, and thence to a banquet, at tive King Christian the Seventh was crowned, 
which she presided, with her consort,—a_ in 1766, the people cried, “* May he live as 
bashful, subdued, and unpractised hostess to | long as his father, good Frederick, and reign 
a hundred-and twenty sharply-gazing stran- as wisely!’’ His vices prevented the con- 
gers. | summation of the first part of this wish ; his 
If the glance of the young queen fell, by mental weakness and vanity rendered futile 
chance or curiosity, upon the king, her lord, | the second. , 


she beheld nothing in that form or feature to | From the first, the condition of Caroline 





bid her heart hope or rejoice. He was very Matilda at the Court of Denmark was in- 
short of stature, without the air which women | tolerable for a young and well-principled 
accept as compensation for beauty. He was; woman. Her husband was all that is com- 
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prised under the term ‘* profligate and shame- 
less blackguard.”? The queen-dowager, Ju- 
liana Maria, took a malicious pleasure in 
letting the young queen know of her con- 
sort’s degrading pursuits; and when that 
unenviable wife gave birth to the Crown 
Prince Frederick, in 1768, the father of the 
heir to the crown was drunk at the side of 
‘* Katherine of the pretty boots! ”’ 

The domestic incident, however, afforded 
Christian a little momentary pleasure. Any 
new incident did that, simply because it was 
new. The poor wretch was dblasé with such 
life as he could find in Denmark,—or chose 
to find ; for he looked for his experiences and 
enjoyments only in unclean places. He was 
often maltreated in the streets by his own 
subjects, who probably knew better than they 
pretended to do the band of drunken ruffians 
who assailed them at night, and some of 
whom invariably fled for refuge to the royal 
palace. By way of healthy change, Christian 
resolved to travel, and he was also resolved 
that his wife, who had nursed him through 
a scarlet fever, should not accompany him. 

When the king abandoned his wife and 
country for foreign travel, in 1768, although 
his ill-treatment of his consort was known at 
the English Court, it was not equally well 
known among the people. When he reached 
London, he had in his suite a quict, unobtru- 
sive, but aspiring physician, the son of a 
country pastor, named Struensee. From the 
public the king received a welcome ; but the 
court was coldly civil to him, albeit £3,000 
was expended on furnishing apartments for 
him at St. James’s, which, after all, he re- 
fused to occupy, preferring to reside in the 
house of his ambassador, Dieden. It was 
the pastime of the fine ladies of the day to 
station themselves opposite and pry into his 
drawing and dressing rooms. When he ap- 
peared at the window, he flung silver to the 
mob, and although that mob had begun to 
hear somewhat of the unhappy condition of 
his household at home, they were not disposed 
to give an unfavorable verdict against a mon- 
arch who showered largesse on them in the 
shape of half-crowns. At court, he praised 
his wife to his mother-in-law ; but no one 
ventured to question him except the old Prin- 
cess Amelia, and to her inquiry why he did 
not, as she knew he did not, love his wife, 
he could only make answer that she was of 
fairer complexion than he liked women to be. 
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‘* Elle est trop blonde ! ’’ cried the effeminate 
little wretch. We suspect that she was too 
refined for him. For his own inclination 
towards low company, Caroline Matilda had 
the greatest contempt and disgust. During 
the course of this very tour, she heard of his 
escapades, and was known to have remarked, 
‘If the king had only a good purpose in his 
travels, like Cyrus! * That he kept company 
with fiddlers excited more wonder in her 
than we should have expected to meet in a 
lady whose own father had died in the arms 
of Desnoyers. 

Struensee excited no remark in London,— 
a proof of his reserve ; but two of the chief * 
members of the king's suite were variously 
commented on. Count Holck, the ‘* favorite,’’ 
was set down as a ‘‘ jackanapes,”’ while Bern- 
storff, the first minister, being a decent and 
sensible man, would have been pitied for 
being attached to so unbecoming and silly a 
king, but for his cringing servility to a master 
whose subjects were held to be happy, inas- 
much as their despot had left them for an in- 
defgite period. King Christian hurried from 
one part of England to another, seeing every- 
thing, but observing nothing to any purpose. 
There were not wanting high-born dames 
who, hearing of his gallantry, played off all 
their charms at him, but played them in vain ; 
and the ungallant public laughed aloud at 
the theatre, where he made a pvuint of ap- 
plauding every passage that denounced or 
ridiculed matrimony. ‘The mad king’s manner 
was about as complimentary when he entered 
Canterbury. ‘ The last King of Denmark,” 
he said, ‘‘ who entered Canterbury laid the 
city in ashes, and massacred its inhabitants.’’ 
The remark was not true; but it showed the 
nature of the man who made it. 

During Christian’s absence of seven months 
from his kingdom, Caroline Matilda remained 
in strict privacy with her son, whose birth 
was 80 unwelcome to the hopes of the son of 
Juliana Maria that the latter lady all the 
more readily slandered the character of the 
young queen. When Christian entered his 
capital, he founda city suffering the severest 
distresses from the unparalleled extravagance 
of the court,and a wife as loyal, butas little 
cared for, as the city. Yet both capital and 
consort put on an air of rejoicing welcome ; 
and the king assumed no air of appearing to 
care at all for the demonstration tendered to 
him from cither side. 
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Up to this period, we have been witness- 
ing the prologue only to the drama which 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall has built up, with in- 
dustry and care, from scattered materials 
known to few, from documents unused by 
many, and from original papers of his grand- 
father, who was Caroline Matilda’s last good 
friend. Other materials exist in the State 
Paper Office; but as they belong to the period 
posterior to the year 1760, red tape assumes 
that historical truth about matters dating 
from that year is of no interest to anybody, 
or red tape dreads that the telling of it might 
be unwelcome to somebody ; and so the story 
of Caroline Matilda is, in some respects, but 
not by our author’s fault, incomplete. 

With the return of Christian there appears 
on the stage the too well-known Struensee. 
He is a physician of thirty-two years of age, 
advancing in favor with the king, but utterly 
incapable of bearing with equanimity, as his 
own reverend father declared, the patronage 
of a monarch. That the king’s physician 
should also attend the queen, and gain her 
favor, too, by successfully treating her cgjld, 
was natural. Struensee grew in the fair 
estimation of both. He was not a man of 
fixed principles himself; but he was an angel 
of light compared with some of the men who 
were about the king, and who led him on in 
the ways of vice, even when he was weary of 
following. Caroline Matilda, unfortunately, 
became on such familiar terms with this able, 
plausible, clear-sighted, and insinuating phy- 
sician that she employed him to do a very 
acceptable service to her and to Denmark ; 
namely, to bring about the expulsion of 
Holck, and other of Christian’s friends, who 
destroyed and took pleasure in destroying his 
mind, body, and soul. What may here be 
told in a few words was, of course, a work of 
time; but it was effectually thongh gradually 
accomplished, not without scandal arising 
from the confidence which the queen ostenta- 
tiously reposed in Struensee, and perhaps not 
without some knowledge of the scandal on 
her part, or some fears lest there should ever 
be ground for it, testified by the line she 
wrote on a window-pane in the palace of 
Fredericksburg, ‘‘ Oh, keep me innocent ; 
make others great! ”” 

We must refer our readers to Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall’s volumes for the development of the 
story of Struensce’s success. The German 
doctor cleared the court of many impurities 





and of many impure people, brought back the 
king to something like a decent regard for his 
wife, and used his rapid rise in favor, titles, 
and influence to relieve the people from taxa- 
tion, the press from all restrictions, and the 
court from a profligate nobility. But among 
his errors may be reckoned his hostility to 
the Danish nobility generally, and the thor- 
oughly German spirit in which he endeavored 
to make his native language supersede that 
of the Danes. This alone caused the people, 
whose burdens he had lightened, to execrate 
him, and the press which he had enfranchised 
to denounce him. Both united to shower 
calumny upon him as a seducer cf the queen 
and a tyrant over the king ; and it was when 
he cared least to conceal that his favor with 
the former, who really owed very much of 
increased domestic comfort to him, was un- 
bounded, and his power over the latter so 
great that the imbecile Christian was but a 
viceroy under him, that the fearful sounds 
arose which portended a deluge, which was 
not to be stayed by the birth of the queen’s 
daughter, in 1771. 

The following sketch of the queen does 
seem now something ‘‘fast’’ in its style ; 
but we must look at her as she figures here, 
in the light of the times in which she lived :— 


“ While the queen gained many hearts by 
her condescension, she aroused quite as much 
anger by her free and easy manners. She 
appeared at this feast in male c:othing, sit- 
ting her horse like a man, which created great 
scandal among'the females. She did s0, how- 
ever, by the special request of her husband, 
who hated ceremony, and, according to his 
peculiar mania, liked his wife to display her 
beautiful form. It is certain that riding en 
homme soon after became the prevalent fash- 
ion among the fine ladics of Copenhagen. 
Col. Keith writes home, ‘ An abominable 
riding-habit, with a black slouched hat, has 
been almost universally introduced here, 
which gives every woman the air of an awk- 
ward postilion. In all the time I have been 
in Denmark I never saw the queen out in 
any other garb.’ ”’ 


This would seem to be nothing more than 
what is known as a Joseph ; but even if 80, 
there was a female riding-suit of more de- 
cidedly male style :— 


‘¢ Matilda, when she hunted, was attired, 
I am sorry to say, exactly like a man. Her 
hair was dressed with less powder, and pinned 
up closer, but in the usual style, with side- 
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curls, toupet, and turned up behind; she 
wore a dove-color beaver hat, with a deep 
gold band and tassels, a long scarlet coat 
faced with gold all round, a buff gold-laced 
waistcoat, frilled shirt, a man’s neckerchief, 
and buckskin small-clothes and spurs. She 


looked splendidly when mounted and dashing’ 


through the woods ; but when she dismounted, 
the charm was, to a great degree, dispelled, 
for she appeared shorter than she really was, 
the shape of her knees betrayed her sex, and 
her belt seemed to cut herintwo. But when 
Caroline Matilda was dressed in the manner 
becoming her sex, incessu patut dea, she was 
every inch a queen.”’ 


Of the king, the mad lord of this fair wife, 
this glimpse is worth taking as we read the 
sad story of these two lives :— 


‘* One Sunday, during divine service, when 
the queen was diverting herself in the riding- 
house in the rear of Christiansborg Palace, 
the king was standing on the balcony over 
the gateway with his black and his white 
boys, and threw from thence logs of fire-wood, 
tongs, shovels, books, papers, and entire 
drawers, down into the courtyard, and at 
last wanted to hurl his favorite Gourmand and 
the negro boy over the balustrade. Among 
the papers thrown down was a secret list of 
the fleet and the condition of each ship, which 
the lackey of a foreign minister found and 
carried to his master. In the following June, 
the king broke all the windows in his own 
and the queen’s apartments at Hirschholm, 
smashed looking-glasses, chairs, tables and 
costly china vases, and threw the fragments 
through the windows into the yard, in which 
his playmates helped him with all their 
might. At first, such amusements on the part 
of the sovereign excited great surprise among 
the public ; but they soon grew accustomed 
to them through their frequent repetition.”’ 


Could such a miserable yet monstrous 
wretch have been patriotically deposed, the 
country might have rejoiced; but as Struen- 
see only practically deposed him to place 
power almost exclusively in his own hands 
and a.little in that of a queen who was a 
foreigner, his enemies were numberless. It 
could not be denied that his reforms had 
been for the most part of a highly satisfac- 
tory character; and if the dowager-queen 
and her son Frederick had succeeded to power 
through them, Struensee might have lived ; 
but this being impossible, a conspiracy was 
formed to destroy him and the queen, for the 
alleged benefit of the king, but really for 
that of Juliana Maria and the son on whose 
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head she would fain have seen the crown. 
Some of the leading conspirators were Ger- 
mans who had helped to assassinate the Czar 
Peter the Third, and therefore available for 
any extremity of action. The people, too, 
were moved to outbreaks; and in face of 
these the pusillanimity of Struensee was so 
apparent, that his enemies, taking courage, 
struck their blow at once, obtained access to 
the king, got from him all they asked, and 
under the authority of his signature arrested 
Struensee, Brandt, and their followers, and 
obtained possession of the queen’s person, 
under her royal husband’s order to carry her 
to Kronborg. She had retired to rest when 
her enemies were thundering at her door :— 


‘¢ When the doors were opened by the 
women, the queen walked boldly toward the 
persons entering, and asked them what they 
wanted. Moved by the young queen’s de- 
cided behavior, Rantzau gave her a low bow, 
then said that he had come by the king’s 
order, read her her consort’s note, and hand- 
ed it to her. She took it, and read it 
through without displaying any alarm ; but 
then threw it disdainfully on the ground, and 
trampled upon it. ‘Ha!’ she said, ‘in that 
I recognize the traitors and the king.’ Rant- 
zau implored her to submit to the king’s or- 
ders. ‘ Orders!’ she exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously ; ‘ orders about which he knows noth- 
ing, and which the most shameful treachery 
has extorted from his imbecility. No, a 
queen does not obey such commands.’ Rant- 
zau looked serious, and said that his duty 
admitted of no delay. ‘I will obey no or- 
ders till I have seen the king,’ the queen an- 
swered him; ‘let me go to him: 1 must—I 
will speak to him.’ And she advanced some 
steps toward the door: but Rantzau stepped 
before her with heightened anger, and his 
entreaties became menaces. ‘ Villain!’ the 
impassioned queen cried to him, ‘ is that the 
language of a servant to his monarch? Go, 
most contemptible of men. Go; you are 
loaded with shame and disgrace; but I am 
not afraid of you.’ These words from the 
dauntless young queen infuriated the haughty 
Rantzau ; but he did not dare to carry out his 
ruffianly orders by seizing the brave princess : 
hence he gave his comrades an imperious 
glance to interfere. The boldest of the 
three advanced and seized the queen round 
the waist; but she tore herself away from 
him, shrieked for assistance as loudly as she 
could, and hastened along the passage to the 
secret stairs; but her women held her back, 
and said, ‘Your Majesty cannot pass out ; 
for all the doors are guarded by sentries, and 
no one will listen to your cry for help.’ 
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Left alone with four armed soldiers, and ren- 
dered desperate by anger and shame, the un- 
fortunate princess rushed to a window, tore 
it open, and was about to hurl herself out ; 
but an officer seized her round the waist and 
held her back by force. Beside herself with 

assion, she seized the impudent man by the 

air, and struggled with him alone, when 
another of the officers had to assist his com- 
rade against a defenceless woman. She re- 
sisted him as well, and, though half-naked, 
continued the struggle with the courage of 
despair, till she at length fell back in a 
fainting state. Rantzau watched this scene 
with great gusto, and when the women 
brought their mistress round again, he or- 
dered them to conduct her into an adjoining 
room, and dress her, while he sent for Count 
von der Osten, who might induce her to 
yield.”’ 

With the victims all safely entrapped, the 
victors hardly knew, at first, how to treat. 
The chief of them, Juliana Maria, would 
gladly have set her son in place of her step- 
son ; but her chief agent, Guldberg, dreaded 
the popular action. It was consequently 
decided that as many of the victims should 
die as might safely be put to death, and that 
the king should still nominally reign. The 
life of Caroline Matilda herself would prob- 
ably have been sacrificed, kad not our ambas- 
sador, Keith, dared them to injure a hair of 
her head. 

The news of the imprisonment and the 
charges laid against the unhappy young queen 
was speedily promulgated in this country, 
after it had reached the ears of her brother, 
George the Third. The British public had, 
for some time, been taught to consider her 
as indiscreet ; and a sudden visit paid to her, 
a year or two before, in Germany, by her 
mother, the Dowager-Princess of Wales, was 
set down as being one made for remonstrance 
with her daughter at the indifference of her 
bearing towards her still more indifferent 
husband. George the Third was dressed for 
a levee when he opened the unwelcome de- 
spatches from Keith, and he at once counter- 
manded the levee, and went ‘‘ to break the 
news ’’ to his mother. He was not skilled in 


the art of communicating with gentleness 
intelligence of a nature to shock the hearer ; 
and what with the sudden postponement of 
the levee, the hurried visit to his mother, 
and the remarks of his friends, who had 
vainly endeavored to induce him to act with 
cireumspection, the intelligence was spread 
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over the town with frightful rapidity and 
exaggeration,— 


‘* And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements too, 
In ev’ry ear it spread, on ev’ry tongue it grew. °” 


More lively than elsewhere was the imagina- 
tion of the poets in the Seven Dials. With- 
in a few hours the bards of that lyric district 
inundated the town with filthy ballads, and, 
despite the magistrates and prisons, odious 
songs were sung and sold at every public cor- 
ner; and people who had not cared to cele- 
brate the birth of the princess seemed de- 
lighted to chant her alleged crimes and her 
sudden ruin. 

The mock trials which ensued in Denmark 
were solemn farces. There was no confront- 
ing of accused with accusers or witnesses. 
Struensee, under threats of torture and prom- 
ises of mitigation of penalty confessed a 
guilty intimacy with the queen, whereat the 
enemies of both were supremely delighted, 
and balls and concerts followed at court, as if 
the matter were one for rejoicing. But the 
inconceivably mean cowardice of Struensee 
was equalled by the inconceivable sacrifice 
of self-dignity made by Caroline Matilda to 
save him. She was informed of the horribly 
cruel death which awaited him, and from 
which he might be rescued if she would at- 
tach her signature to Struensee’s avowal of 
his guilt. To spare the man, she slew her 
own reputation. But she never ceased to 
protest that, in spite of an act so suicidal, she 
was in thought and deed innocent of all 
disloyalty toward her husband, the king. 

The execution of Struensee and Brandt 
was attended with as much horror and butch- 
ery as could possibly be given toit. The mere 
details are sickening. ‘‘ With a telescope 
in her hand, Juliana Maria had witnessed the 
whole execution from the tower of Christians- 
borg; and when the turn arrived for the 
especial object of her hatred, Struensee, she 
rubbed her hands joyously, and exclaimed, 
‘ Now comes the fat one!’ ”’ 

George the Third slowly but effectually 
advocated his sister’s cause. He procured 
her release from Kronborg, and gave her a 
house and £8,000 a year at Celle, in his 
electoral dominion of Hanover. She retain- 
ed her title of queen, and no divorce was 
ever pronounced between her and her worth- 
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less husband. They were simply separat- 
ed :— 


‘¢ Keith laid before the king the letter of 
separation for his signature, which the king 
was about to sign without reading. ‘ No, 
no, Your Majesty,’ the envoy said, ‘ read it 
first. It concerns you. It is the separation 
between yourself and your consort, which 
the Court of England solicits for the reasons 
= The king cried in confusion, ‘What! 

am to lose my wife? State it even in writ- 
ing? No, I cannot. I love, and long for 
her again. Where are Struensee and Brandt ? 
I long for them too.’— ‘ Your Majesty,’ 
Keith replied, ‘ they have been quartered ; 
Your Majesty signed their sentences your- 
self ; and as it is also wished to condemn the 
queen to death, my court demands her back.’ 
The king became inconsolable. He asked for 
the queen and his two counts, and dismissed 
the envoy.” 


At Celle, Caroline Matilda enjoyed a very 
few years of life as calmly as she could, di- 
vided from her children, for whom her affection 
was unbounded. In 1775, just as an attempt 
was fully prepared for reinstating her power, 
in Denmark, in furtherance of which Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall’s grandfather played a 
very active preparatory part, the poor ex-queen 
died, after a brief illness, in the twenty- 
fourth year of her age. It was during this 
mortal illness, and almost in her supreme 
hour, that Caroline Matilda wrote to her 
brother, George the Third, the following 
conclusive letter, which the author is enabled 
to publish through the kindness of ‘‘the Duch- 
ess of Augustenburg,’’ who was allowed to 
take a copy by the late king of Hanover :— 


‘*Srre,—In the most solemn hour of my 
life, I turn to you, my royal brother, to ex- 
press my heart’s thanks for all the kindness 
you have shown me during my whole life, 
and especially in my misfortune. I die will- 
ingly ; for nothing holds me back,—neither 
my youth, nor the pleasures which might 
await me, near or remote. How could life 
possess any charms for me, who am separated 
from all those I love,—my husband, my chil- 
dren, and my relatives? I, who am myself a 
queen and of royal blood, have lived the 
most wretched life, and stand before the 
world an example that neither crown nor 
sceptre affords any protection against misfor- 
tune? But I die‘innocent,—I write this with 
a trembling hand, and feeling death imminent, 





—Iam innocent! Oh that it might pleage 
the Almighty to convince the world after my 
death, that [ did not deserve any of the 
frightful accusations, by which the calumnieg 
of my enemies stained my character, wounded 
my heart, traduced my honor, and trampled 
on my dignity! Sire! believe your dying sis- 
ter, a queen, and even more, a Christian, 
who would gaze with terror on the other 
world if her last confession were a falsehood. 
I die willingly ; for the unhappy bless the 
tomb. But more than all else, and even than 
death, it pains me, that not one of all those 
whom I loved in life is standing by my dy- 
ing-bed, to grant me a last consolation by a 
pressure of the hand, or a glance of compas- 
sion, and to close my eyes in death. Still, I 
am not alone: God, the sole witness of my 
innocence, is looking down on my bed of 
agony, which causes me such sufferings. 
My guardian angel is hovering over me, and 
will soon guide me to the spot where I shall 
be able to pray for my friends, and also for 
my persecutors. Farewell, then, my royal 
brother! May Heaven bless you, my hus- 
band—my children—England—Denmark— 
and the whole world! Permit my corpse to 
rest in the grave of my ancestors, and now 
the last, unspeakably long farewel#from your 
unfortunate CaROLINE Matixpa.”’ 


The Guldberg, or Juliana-Maria, admin- 
istration held Denmark in thraldom till the 
son of the above hapless lady was enabled, 
in 1784, to overthrow it, and govern the 
kingdom for his helpless father, as regent. 
In 1808, Caroline Matilda’s son succeeded to 
the throne, and many a traveller from Eng- 
land kissed his hand with more respectful 
affection for his mother’s sake, as late as the 
year 1839, when Frederick died. Caroline 
Matilda’s daughter Louisa became the mother 
of that Duke of Schleswig-Holstein who sold 
his rights in the duchy, in 1852, and who 
survives to see his son striving to regain them. 
The descendants of Juliana Maria are scarcely 
of less interest to the present generation. 
Her son Frederick, whom she struggled to 
place on the throne of Denmark, mar- 
ried a princess of Mecklenburg, and one of 
their daughters is the aged, but graceful 
and beautiful, grandmother of Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales. With this pleasant 
name we close our analysis of an historical 
work which reflects credit on Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall. 
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PART X.—CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TONY ASKS COUNSEL. ; 
Ir was just as Bella said; Alice had sent 


off that poor, boy ‘* twice as much in love as. 


ever.”’ Poor fellow! what a strange conflict 
was that that raged within him!—all that 
can make life glorious, give ecstasy to the 
present and hope to the future, mingled with 
everything that can throw a gloom over ex- 
istence, and make it a burden and a task. 
Must it be ever thus?—must the most ex- 
quisite moments of our life, when we have 
youth and hope and health and energy, be 
dashed with fears that make us forget all 
the blessings of our lot, and deem ourselves 
the most wretched of created beings ? 

In this feverish alternation he travelled 
along homeward ,—now thinking of the great 
things he could do and dare to win her love, 
now forth-shadowing the time when all hope 
should be extinguished, and he should walk 
the world alone and forsaken. He went over 
in memory—who has not done 80 at one time 
or other ?—all she had said to him at their 
last meeting, asking what ground there might 
be for hope in this, what reason for belief 
in that? With what intense avidity do we 
seek for the sands of gold in this crushed and 
crumbled rock! how eagerly do we peer to 
catch one glittering grain that shall whisper | 
to us of wealth hereafter ! 

Surely, thought he, Alice is too good and | 
too true-hearted to give me even this much | 
of hope if she meant me to despair. Why 
should she offer to write to me if she intended | 


that I was to forget her? ‘* I wonder,” mut- | 
tered he, in his dark spirit of doubt,—*‘ T won- | 


der if this be simply the woman's way of treat- 
ing a love she deems beneath her?’’ He had 


read in some book or other that it isno uncom- | 


mon thing for those women whose grace and 
beauty win homage and devotion thus to 
sport with the affections of their worship- 
pers, and that in this exercise of a cruel 
power they find an exquisite delight. But 
Alice was too proud and too high-hearted 
for such an ignoble pastime. But then he 
had read, too, that women sometimes fancy, 
that by encouraging a devotion they never 
mean to reward, they tend to elevate men’s 
thoughts, ennobling their ambitions, and. 
inspiring them with purer, holier hopes. | 
What if she should mean this, and no more 
than this? Would not her very hatred be | 
more bearable than such pity? For a while 


this eruel thought unmanned him, and he 


| sat there like one stunned and powerless. 


For some time the road had led between 
the low furze-clad hills of the country ; but 
now they had gained the summit of a ridge, 
and there lay beneath them that wild coast- 
line, broken with crag and promontory tow- 
ard the sea, and inland swelling and falling 
in every fanciful undulation, yellow with the 
furze and the wild broom, but grander for its 
wide expanse than many a scene of stronger 
features. How dear to his heart it was! 
How inexpressibly dear the spot that was in- 
terwoven with every incident of his life and 
every spring of his hope! There the green 
lanes he used to saunter with Alice,—there 
the breezy downs over which they cantered,— 
yonder the little creek, where they had once 
sheltered from a storm; he could see the 
rock on which he lit a fire in boyish imita- 
tion of a shipwrecked crew! It was of Alice 
that every crag and cliff, every bay and in- 
let, spoke. 

** And isall that happiness gone forever ?”’ 
cried he, as he stood gazing at the scene. 
**T wonder,” thought he, ‘could Skeffy 
read her thoughts and tell me how she feels 
toward me? I wonder will he ever talk to 
her of me, and what will they say?” His 
cheek grew hot and red, and he muttered pa 
| himself, “Who knows but it may be in pity?’ 
and with the bitterness of the thought the 
tears started to his eyes and coursed down 
‘his cheeks. 

That same book—how it rankled, like a 
' barbed arrow; in his side !—that same book 
said that men are always wrong in their read- 
ings of woman,—that they cannot understand 
the finer, nicer, more subtile springs of her ac- 
tion ; and in their coarser appreciation they 
constantly destroy the interest they would 
give worlds to create. It was as this thought 
‘flashed across his memory, the car-driver ex- 

claimed aloud, ‘* Ah, Master Tony, did ever 
you see as good a pony as yon? he’s carried 
the minister these eighteen years, and look 
‘at him, how he jogs along to-day ! ”’ 

He pointed to a little path in the valley, 
where old Doctor Stewart ambled along on 
his aged palfrey, the long mane and flowing 
tail of the beast marking him out, though 
nigh half a mile away. 

“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 
‘thought Tony. ‘ Dolly Stewart is the very 
| one to help me. She has not been bred and 
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brought up like Alice; but she has plenty of | 


keen woman’s wit, and she has all a sister’s 
love for me besides. I'll just go and tell her 
how we parted, and I’ll ask her frankly what 
she says to it.” , 

Cheered by this bright idea, he pursued 
his way in better spirits, and soon reached 
the little path which wound off from the 
high-road through the fields to the burnside. 
Not a spot there unassociated with memo- 
ries ; but they were the memories of early 
boyhood. The clump of white thorns they 
used to call the forest, and where they went 
to hunt wild beasts; the little stream they 
fancied a great and rapid river, swarming 
with alligators ; the grassy slope, where they 
had their house, and the tiny garden whose 
flowers, stuck down at daybreak, were wither- 
ed before noon !—too faithful emblems of the 
joys they illustrated ! . 

‘‘ Surely,”? thought he, ‘* no boy had ever 
such a rare playfellow as Dolly ; so ready to 
take her share in all the rough vicissitudes 
of a boy’s pleasures, and yet to bring to 
them a sort of storied interest and captiva- 
tion which no mere boy could ever have con- 
tributed. What a little romance the whole 
was—just because she knew how to impart 
the charm of a story to all they did and all 
they planned ! ” 

It was thus thinking that he entered the 
cottage. So stHl was everything that he 
could hear the scratching noise of a pen as a 
rapid writer’s hand moved over the paper. 
Ile peeped cautiously in and saw Dolly seated, 
writing busily at a table all strewn over with 
manuscript; an open book, supported by 
other books, lay before her, at which from 
time to time she glanced. 

Before Tony had advanced a step, she turned 
round and saw him. ‘* Was it not strange, 
Tony?’ said she, and she flushed as she 
spoke. ‘TI felt that you were there before I 
saw you; just like long ago, when I always 
\new where you were hid.”’ 

‘‘T was just thinking of that same long 
ago, Dolly,’’ said he, taking a chair beside 
her, ‘as [came up through the fields. There 
everything is the same as it used to be when 
we went to seek our fortune across the sandy 
desert, near the Black Lake.”’ 

** No,” said she, correcting ; ‘* the Black 
Lake was at the foot of Giant’s Rock, beyond 
the rye-field.”’ 
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-*¢ So it was, Dolly; you are right.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, Master Tony, I suspegt I have a 
better memory-of those days than you have. 
To be sure, I have not had as many things 
happening in the meanwhile to trouble these 
memories.” 

There was a ton¢ of sadness in her voice, 
very slight, very faint indeed, but still enough 
to tinge these few words with melancholy. 

‘* And what is all this writing about?” 
said he, moving his hands through the pa- 
pers. ‘* Are you composing a book, Dolly?” 

‘‘No,”’ said she, timidly; “I am only 
translating a little German story. When I 
was up in London, I was lucky enough to ob- 
tain the insertion of a little fairy tale in a 
small periodical meant for children, and the 
editor encouraged me to try and render one 
of Andersen’s stories ; but I am a very sorry 
German, and, I fear me, a still sorrier prose 
writer ; and so, Tony, the work goes on as 
slowly as that bridge of ours used long ago, 
Do you remember, when it was made, we 
never had the courage to pass over it! May- 
hap it will be the same with my poor story, 
and, when finished, remain unread.” 

‘* But why do you encounter such a piece 
of labor?” said he. ‘ This must have taken 
a week or more! ”’ 

‘¢ A month yesterday, my good Tony ; and 
very proud I am, too, that I did it ina 
month.”’ 

‘¢ And for what, in Heaven’s name? ”’ 

‘+ For three bright sovereigns, Master To- 
ny!’ said she, blushing. 

‘* Oh, I didn’t mega that,’’ said he, in deep 
shame and confusion. ‘I meant only, why 
did you engage on such a hard task.” 

‘* T know you didn’t mean it, Tony; but I 
was 60 proud of my success as an author, it 
would out. Yes,’’ said she, with a feigned 
air of importance, ‘‘ I have just disposed of 
my copyright ; and you know, Tony, Milton 
did not get a great deal more for ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ You see,’’ added she, seriously, ‘‘ what 
with poor papa’s age and his loneliness, and 
my own not over-great strength, I don’t think 
I shall try (at least not soon) to be a gover- 
ness again ; and it behooves me to be as little 
as I can of a burden to him ; and after think- 
ing of various things, I have settled upon this 
as the best.”’ 

‘* What a good girl you are! ”’ said he, 
and he fixed his eyes full upon her; nor did 
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he know how admiringly till he saw that her 
face, her forehead, and even her neck, were 
crimson with shame and confusion. 

‘* There is no such great goodness in doing 
what is simply one’s duty,”’ said she, gravely. 

‘* T don’t know that, Dolly.” 

«« Come, come, Tony, you never fancied 
yourself a hero, just because you are willing 
to carn your bread, and ready to do so by 
some sacrifice of your tastes and habits.” 

The allusion recalled Tony to himself and 
his own cares, and after a few seconds of deep 
thought, he said, ‘‘ [am going to make the 
venture now, Dolly. I am called away to 
London by telegraph, and am to leave to- 
morrow morning.” 


‘¢ And are you fully prepared, Tony, for 


the examination ? ” 
. Luckily for me, they do not require it. 
Some accidental want of people has made 


them call in all the available fellows at a 


moment’s warning, and in this way I may 
chance to slip into the service unchallenged.’’ 


*« Nay, but, Tony,”’ said she, reproachfully, | 


‘* you surely could face the examination ?’’ 
‘*T could face it just as I could face being 
shot at, of course, but with the same cer- 
tainty of being bowled over. Don’t you. 
know, Dolly, that I never knew my grammar 


long ago till you had dinned it into my head ; | 


and as you never come to my assistance now, 
I know well what my fate would be.”’ 


‘‘ My dear Tony,”’ said she, ‘‘ do get rid’ 


once for all of the habit of underrating your 
own abilities : as my dear father says, people 


very easily make self-depreciation a plea of | 


indolence. There, don’t look sodreary ; I’m 
not going to moralize in the few last minutes | 
we are to have together. Talk to me about, 
yourself.’’ 

‘* Tt was for that I came, Dolly,’’ said he, | 


given a higher spring to his hope, made him, 
in fact, something better and nobler than his 
own uninspired nature had ever taught him 
to be? I’m not sure that I have said what I 
meant to say; but you'll be able to guess 
what I intend.” 

** You mean, perhaps, will a woman accept 
a man’s love as a means of serving him with- 
out any intention of returning it? ”’ 

Perhaps he did not like the fashion in 
which she put his question, for he did not 
answer, save by a nod. 

‘*T say yes; such a thing is possible, and 
might happen readily enough if great differ- 


ence of station separated them.’’ 


‘* Do you mean, if one was rich and the 
other poor ? *” 

‘* Not exactly ; because inequalities of for- 
tune may exist between persons of equal con- 
dition.” 

‘‘ In which case,” said he, hurriedly, ‘* you 
would not call their stations unequal, would 
you?” 

‘That would depend on how far wealth 
-contributed to the habits of the wealthier. 
‘Some people are so accustomed to affluence, 
it is so much the accompaniment of their 
daily lives, that the world has for them but 
“one aspect.’ 

‘* Like our neighbors here, the Lyles, for 
instance? ’’ said he. 

Dolly gave a slight start, like a sudden 
pang of pain, and grew deadly pale. She 
drew away her hand at the same time, and 
passed it across her brow. 

**Does your head ache, dear Dolly?” 
asked he, compassionately, 

* Slightly : it is seldom quite free of pain. 
You have chosen a poor guide, Tony, when 
there is a question of the habits of fine folk. 
None know so little of their ways as I do. 


rising and taking a turn or two up and down | But surely, youdo not need guidance. Surely, 


the room ; for in truth he was sorely puzzled | 


you are well capable of understanding them 


how to approach the theme that engaged him. | in all their moods.”” 


‘«T want your aid; I want your woman’s wit 


With all her attempts to appear calm and 


to help me in a difficulty. Here’s what it | composed, her lip shook and her cheeks trem- 
.¥i8, Dolly,”’ and he sat down again at her side, | bled as she spoke ; and Tony, more struck by 
and took her hand in hisown. ‘Tell mejher looks than her words, passed his arm 


Dolly,’’ said he, suddenly, ‘* is it true, as I | round her, and said, in a kind and affectionate 
have read somewhere, that a woman, after | voice, ‘I see you are not well, my own dear 
having made a man in love with her, will) Dolly ; and that I ought not to come here 
boast that she is not in the least bound to| troubling you about my own selfish cares; 
requite his affection, if she satisfies herself | but I can never help feeling that it! 8 a sister 
that she has elevated him in his ambition, | I speak to.” 
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‘¢ Yes, a sister,’’ said she, in a faint whis- 
per,—*‘ a sister!” 

‘‘ And that your brother Tony has the 
right to come to you for counsel and help.”’ 

‘‘So he has,”’ said she, gulping down 
something like a sob; ‘but these days, 
when my head is weary and tired, and when 
—as to-day, Tony—I am good for nothing— 
Tell me,’’ said she, hastily, ‘* how does your 
mother bear your going away? Will she let 
me come and sit with her often? I hope she 
will.” 

‘* That she will, and be so happy to have 
you, too; and only think, Dolly, Alice Lyle 
—Mrs. Trafford, I mean—has offered to come 
and keep her company sometimes. I hope 
you'll meet her there: how you’d like her, 
Dolly!” 

Dolly turned away her head, and the tears, 
against which she had struggled so long, 
now burst forth, and slowly fell along her 
cheek. 

‘¢ You must not fancy, Dolly, that because 
Alice is rich and great, you will like her less. 
Heaven knows, if humble fortune could sep- 
arate us, ours might have done s0.”’ 

‘* My head is splitting, Tony, dear. It is 
one of those sudden attacks of pain. Don’t 
be angry if I say good-by; there’s nothing 
for it but a dark room and quiet.” 

‘* My poor dear Dolly,’’ said he, pressing 
her to him, and kissing her twice on the 
cheek. 

‘‘No, no!” cried she, hysterically, as 
though to something she was answering ; and 
then, dashing away, she rushed from the 
room, and Tony could hear her door shut and 
locked as she passed in. 

‘¢How changed from what she used to 
be! ? muttered he, as he went his way; “I 
scarcely can believe she is the same! And, 
after all, what light has she thrown on the 
difficulty I put before her? Or was it that I 
did not place the matter as clearly as I might? 
Was I too guarded, or was I too vague? 
Well, well. I remember the time when, no 
matter how stupid J was, she would soon 
have found out my meaning! Whata dreary 
thing that life of a governess must be, when 
it could reduce one so quick of apprehension 
and so ready-witted as she was to such a state 
as this! Oh, is she not changed!”’ And 
this was the burden of his musings as he 
wended his way toward home. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


SIR ARTHUR ON. LIFE AND THE WORLD IN GEN- 
ERAL, 


‘s Here it is at last, mother,’’ said Tony, 
holding up the ** despatch”’ as he entered the 
cottage. 

‘‘ The order for the examination, Tony?” 
said she, as she turned pale. 

‘¢ No, but the order to do without it, moth- 
er dear !—the order for Anthony Butler to 
report himself for service, without any other 
test than his readiness to go wherever they 
want to send him. It seems that there’s 
a row somewhere—or several rows—just now. 
Heaven bless the fellows that got them up, 
for it gives them no time at the Office to go 
into any impertinent inquiries as to one’s 
French, or decimal fractions, or the other 
qualifications deemed essential to carrying a 
letter-bag, and so they’ve sent for me to go 
off to Japan.” 

‘* To Japan,—Tony,—to Japan? ”’ 

‘*T don’t mean positively to Japan, for 
Skeffy says it might be Taganrog, or Timbuc- 
too, or Tamboff, or some other half-known 
place. Butno matter, mother ; it’s so much 
a mile, and something besides per day ; and 
the short and long of it is, I am to show my- 
self on Tuesday, the 9th, at Downing Street, 
there to be dealt with as the law may direct. 

‘+ Tt’s a hasty summons, my poor Tony’’— 

‘‘ Tt might be worse, mother. What would 
we say to it if it were, ‘ Come up and be ex- 
amined’? I think I’m a good-tempered fel- 
low; but I declare to you frankly, if one of 
those ‘ Dons’ were to put a question to me 
that I couldn’t answer,—and I’m afraid it 
would not be easy to put any other,—I’d find 
it very hard not to knock him down! [ 
mean, of course, mother, if he did it offen- 
sively, with a chuckle over my ignorance, 
or something that seemed to say, ‘ There’s 
a blockhead, if ever there was one!’ I 
know I couldn’t help it! ”’ 

‘© Oh, Tony, Tony!” said she, deprecat- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Yes, it’s all very well to say Tony, 
Tony ; but here’s how it is. It would be 
‘all up’ with me. It would be by that time 
decided that I was good for nothing, and to be 
turned back. The moment would bea trium- 
phant one for the fellow that ‘ plucked ’ me, 
—it always is, I’m told,—bué I'll be shot if it 
should be all triumph to him ! ” 
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‘**T wont believe this of you, Tony,” said 
she, gravely. ‘It’s not like your father, 
an“? 

«« Then I’d not do it, mother,—at least, if I 
could help it,” said he, growing very red. 
‘* T say, mother, is it too late to go up to the 
Abbey and bid Sir Arthur good-hy? Alice 
asked me to do it, and I promised her.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Tony, I don’t know how you feel 
about these things now, but there was a time 
that you never thonght much what hour of 
the day or night it was when you went 
there.”’ 

‘¢ Tt used to be so! ’’ said he, thoughtfully, 
and then added, ‘* but I’ll go, at all events, 
mother; but I’ll not be long away, for I 
must have a talk with you before bedtime.” 

‘*¢ T have a note written to Sir Arthur here ; 
will you just give it to him, Tony, or leave 
it for him when you’re coming away, for it 
wants no answer? ”’ 

*¢ All right, mother; don’t take tea till 
I come back, and I’ll do my best to come 
soon.”’ 

It was a well-worn path that led from the 
cottage to Lyle Abbey. There was not an 
hour of day or night Tony had not travelled 
it; and as he went now, thoughts of all 
these long-agos would crowd on his memory, 
making him ask himself, Was there ever any 
one had so much happiness as I had in those 
days? Is it possible that my life to come 
wiil ever replace to me such enjoyment as 
that ? 

He was not a very imaginative youth; but 
he had that amount of the quality that suf- 
fices fo small castle-building ; and he went 
on, as he walked, picturing to himself what 
would be the boon he would ask from For- 
tune if some benevolent fairy were to start 
out fromt he tall ferns and grant him his 
wish. Would it be to be rich and titled 
and great, so that he might propose to make 
Alice his wife without any semblancé or 
inordinate pretension? or would it not be 
to remain as he was, poor and humble in 
condition, and that Alice should be in a rank 
like his own, living in a cottage, like Dolly 
Stewart, with little household cares to look 
after? 

It wasa strange labyrinth these thoughts 
led him into, and he soon lost his way com- 
pletely, unable to satisfy himself whether 
Alice might not lose in fascination when no 
longer surrounded by all the splendid appli- 


ances of that high station she adorned, or 
whether her native gracefulness would not be 
far more attractive when her life became en- 
nobled by duties. A continual comparison 
of Alice and Dolly would rise to his mind; 
nothing could be less alike, and yet there 
they were, in incessant juxtaposition; and 
while he pictured Alice in the humble manse 
of the minister, beautiful as he had ever seen 
her, he wondered whether she would be able 
to subdue her proud spirit to such lowly 
ways, and make of that thatched cabin the 
happy home that Dolly had made it. Hisex- 
periences of lifewere not very large ; but one 
lesson they had certainly taught him: it was, 
to recognize in persons of condition, when 
well brought up, a great spirit of accommoda- 
tion. In the varied company of Sir Arthur’s 
house he had constantly found that no one 
submitted with a better grace to accidental 
hardships than he whose station had usually 
elevated him above the risks of their occur- 
rence, and that in the chance roughings of a 
sportsman life it was the born gentleman— 
Sybarite it might be at times—whose temper 
best sustained him in all difficulties, and 
whose gallant spirit bore him most trium- 
phantly over the crosses and cares that beset 
him. It might not be a very logical induc- 
tion that led him to apply this reasoning to 
Alice, but he did so, and in so doing he felt 
very little how the time went over, till he 
found himself on the terrace at Lyle Abbey. 

Led on by old habit, he passed in without 
ringing the bell, and was already on his way 
to the drawing-room when he met Hailes, the 
butler. 

In the midst of a shower of rejoicings at 
seeing him again,—for he was a great favorite 
with the household ,—Hailes hastened to show 
him into the dining-room, where, dinner 
over, Sir Arthur sat in an easy-chair at the 
fire, alone, and sound asleep. Roused by the 
noise of the opening door, Sir Arthur started 
and looked up ; nor was he indeed very full 
awake while Tony blundered out his excuses 
for disturbing him. 

‘* My dear Tony, not a word of this. It 
is a real pleasure to see you. I was taking a 
nap, just because I had nothing better to do. 
We are all alone here now, and the place 
feels strange enough in the solitude. Mark 
gone—the girls away—and no one left but 
Lady Lyle and myself. There’s your old 
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your glass, and tell me that you are come to 
pass some days with us.”’ 

‘¢T wish I was, sir; but I have come to 
say good-by. I’m off to-morrow for Lon- 
don.”’ 

‘¢ For London! What! another freak, 
Tony?” 

‘« Scarcely a freak, sir,’ said he, smiling. 
‘‘ They’ve telegraphed to me to come up and 
report myself for service at the Foreign Of- 
fice.”” 

‘s As a minister, eh? ”’ 

‘* No, sir ; a messenger.” 

‘* An excellent thing, too; a capital thing. 
A man must begin somewhere, you know. 
Every one is not as lucky as I was, to start 
with close on twelve hundred a year. I 
wasn’t twenty when I landed at Calcutta, 
Tony,—a mere boy!” Here the baronet filled 
his glass, and drank it off with a solemnity 
that seemed as if it were a silent toast to his 
own health; for in his own estimation he 
merited that honor, very few men having 
done more for themselves than he had; not 
that he had not been over-grateful, however, 
to the fortune of his early days in this boast- 
ful acknowledgment, since it was in the hum- 
ble capacity of an admiral’s secretary—they 
called them clerks in those days—he had first 
found himself in the Indian Ocean, a mere 
accident leading to his appointment on shore 
and all his subsequent good fortune. ‘‘ Yes, 
ony,’’ continued he, ‘* I started at what one 
calls a high rung of the ladder. It was then 
I first saw your father ; he was about the 
same age you arenow. He was on Lord Dol- 
lington’s staff. Dear me, dear me! it seems 
like yesterday ; ’’ and he closed his eyes, and 
seemed loss in reverie ; but if he really felt it 
like yesterday, he would have remembered 
how insolently the superb aide-de-camp treat- 
ed the meek civilian of the period, and how 
immeasurably above Mr. Lyle of those days 
stood the haughty Captain Butler of the gov- 
ernor-general’s staff. 

‘‘ The soldiers used to fancy they had the 
best of it, Tony ; but, I take it, we civilians 
won the race at last ;’’ and his eyes ranged 
over the vast room, with the walls covered 
by pictures, and the sideboard loaded with 
massive plate, while the array of decanters 
on the small spider-table beside him suggest- 
ed largely of good living. 

‘* A very old friend of mine, Jos. Hughes, 
—h2 was salt assessor at Bussorabad,—once 





remarked to me, ‘ Lyle,’ said he, ‘a man 
must make his choice in life, whether he pre- 
fers a brilliant start or a good finish ; for he 
cannot have both.’ Take your pleasure when 
young, and you must consent to work when 
old; but if you set out vigorously, deter- 
mined to labor hard in early life, when you 
come to my age, Tony, you may be able to 
enjoy your rest,’”"—and here he waved his 
hand round, as though to show the room in 
which they sat,—‘‘ to enjoy your rest, not 
without dignity.”’ 

Tony was an attentive listener, and Sir 
Arthur was flattered, and went on. ‘‘I am 
sincerely glad to have the opportunity of 
these few moments with you. I aman old 
pilot, so to say, on the sea you are about to 
adventure upon ; and really, the great diffi- 
culty young fellows have in life is that the 
men who know the whole thing from end to 
end will not be honest in giving their experi- 
ences. There is a certain ‘ snobbery ’—I have 
no other word for it—that prevents their 
confessing to small beginnings. They don’t 
like telling how humble they were at the 
start; and what is the consequence? The 
value of the whole lesson is lost! Now, I 
have no such scruples, Tony. Good family 
connections and relatives of influence I had; 
I cannot deny it. I suppose there are scores 
of men would have coolly sat down and said 
to their right honorable cousin or their noble 
uncle, ‘ Help me to this ; get me that ;’ but 
such was not my mode of procedure. No, 
sir; I resolved to be my own patron, and I 
went to India.” 

When Sir Arthur said this, he looked as 
though his words were: ‘1 volunteered to 
lead the assault. It was [ that was first up 
the breach. But, after all, Tony, I can’t 
get the boys to believe this.’” Now these 
boys were his three sons, two of them middle- 
aged, white-headed, liverless men in Upper 
{ndia, and the third that gay dragoon with 
whom we have had some slight acquaintance. 

‘‘T have always said to the boys, ‘ Don’t 
lie down on your high relations.’’’ Had he 
added that they would have found them a 
most uncomfortable bed, he would not have 
been beyond the truth. ‘* Do as I did, and 
see how gladly, ay, and how proudly, they 
will recognize you. I say the same to you, 
Tony. You have, I am told, some family 
connections that might be turned to ac- 
count?” 
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‘‘ None, sir; not one,” broke in Tony, 
bolilly. 

‘* Well, there is that Sir Omerod Butler. 
I don’t suspect he is a man of much actual 
influence. He is, I take it, a bygone.” 

**T know nothing af him, nor do I want 
to know anything of him,”’ said Tony, push- 
ing his glass from him, and looking as though 
the conversation were one he would gladly 
change for any other topic; but it was not 
s0 easy to tear Sir Arthur from such a theme, 
and he went on. 

“It would not do for you, perhaps, to 
make any advances toward him.” 

** T should like to see myself! ”’ said Tony, 
half choking with angry impatience. 

‘* T repeat, it would not do for you to take 
this step; but if you had a friend,—a man of 
rank and station,—one whose position your 
uncle could not but acknowledge as at least 
the equal of his own’’— 

‘* He could be no friend of mine who should 
open any negotiations on my part with a re- 
lation who has treated my mother so un- 
courteously, sir.”’ 

‘‘T think you are under a mistake, Tony. 
Mrs. Butler told me that it was rather her 
own fault than Sir Omerod’s that some sort 
of reconciliation was not effected. Indeed, 
she once showed me a letter from your uncle 
when she was in trouble about those Cana- 
dian bonds.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I know it all,’’ said Tony, ris- 
ing, as if all his patience was at last ex- 
hausted. ‘I have read the letter you speak 
of; he offered to lend her five or six hundred 
pounds, or to give it, I forget which ; and he 
was to take me,’’—here he burst into a fit of 
laughter that was almost hysterical in its 
harsh mockery,—‘ to take me. I don’t know 
what he was to do with me, for I believe he 
has turned Papist, Jesuit, or what not; per- 
haps I was to have been made a priest, or 
a friar ; at all events, I was to have been 
brought up dependent on his bounty,—a bad 
scheme for each of us. He would not have 
been very proud of his protége; and, if I 
know myself, I don’t think I’d have been 
very grateful to my protector. My dear 
mother, however, had too much of the mother 
in her to listen to it, and she told him so, 
perhaps too plainly for his refined notions in 
matters of phraseology ; for he frumped and 
wrote no more to us.” 

** Which is exactly the reason why a friend, 





speaking from the eminence which a certain 
station confers, might be able to place mat- 
ters on a better and more profitable footing.” 

‘* Not with my consent, sir, depend upon 
it,’’ said Tony, fiercely. 

‘* My dear Tony, there is a vulgar adage 
about the impolicy of quarrelling with one’s 
bread and butter; but how far more repre- 
hensible would it be to quarrel with the face 
of the man who cuts it? ”’ 

It is just possible that Sir Arthur was as 
much mystified by his own illustration as was 
Tony ; for each continued for’some minutes to 
look at the other in a state of hopeless be- 
wilderment. The thought of one mystery, 
however, recalled another, and Tony remem- 
bered his mother’s note. 

** By the way, sir, I have a letter here for 
you from my mother,” said he, producing 
it. 

Sir Arthur put on his spectacles leisurely, 
and began to peruse it. It seemed very brief; 
for in an instant he had returned it to his 
pocket. ‘*T conclude you know nothing of 
the contents of this? ’* said he, quietly. 

‘¢ Nothing whatever.’’ 

‘*]t is of no consequence. You may sim- 
ply tell Mrs. Butler from me that I will call 
on her by an early day ; and now, wont you 
come and have a cup of tea? Lady Lyle 
will expect to see you in the drawing-room.”’ 

Tony would have refused, if he knew how ; 
even in his old days he had been less on 
terms of intimacy with Lady Lyle than any 
others of the family, and she had at times a 
sort of dignified stateliness in her manner 
that checked him greatly. 

** Here’s Tony Butler come to take a cup 
of tea with you, and say good-by,”’ said Sir 
Arthur, as he led him into the drawing- 
room. 

‘‘ Oh, indeed ! Tam too happy to eee him,” 
said she, laying down her book ; while, with 
a very chilly smile, she added, “And where 
is Mr. Butler bound for this time?’’ And 
simple as the words: were, she contrived to 
impart to them a meaning as though she had 
said, ‘* What new scheme or project has he 
now? What wild-goose chase is he at pres- 
ent engaged in?” 

Sir Arthur came quickly to the rescue, as 
he said, ‘* He’s going to take up an appoint- 
ment under the Crown; and, like a good 
and prudent lad, to earn his bread, and do 
something toward his mother’s comfort.” 
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*‘ T think you never take sugar,’’ said she, 
smiling faintly ; ‘‘ and for a while you made 
a convert of Alice.’ 

Was there ever a more commonplace re- 
mark? and yet it sent the blood to poor To- 
ny’s face and temples, and overwhelmed him 
with confusion. ‘* You know that the girls 
are both away?” 

‘¢ It’s a capital thing they’ve given him,” 
said Sir Arthur, trying to extract from his 
wife even the semblance of an interest in the 
young fellow’s career. 

‘* What is it?” asked she. 

‘* How do they call you? are you a Queen’s 
messenger, or a Queen’s courier, or a For- 
eign Office messenger ? ”” 

‘I’m not quite sure. I believe we are 
messengers, but whose I don’t remember.’’ 

‘‘ They have the charge of all the despatches 
to the various embassies and legations in 
every part of the world,” said Sir Arthur, 
pompously. 

‘* How addling it must be !—how confus- 
ing!” 

‘‘ Why so? You don’t imagine that they 
have to retain them, and report them orally ; 
do you?” 

** Well, I’m afraid I did,’’ said she, with a 
little simper that seemed to say, What did 
it signify either way ? 

‘* They’d have made a most unlucky selec- 
tion in my case,”’ said Tony, laughing, “ if 
such had been the duty.” 

‘“‘ Do you think you shall like it?” 

‘¢T suppose I shall. There is so very little 
I'm really fit for that I look on this appointment 
as a piece of rare luck. I fancy I’d rather 
have gone into the army ,—a cavalry regiment, 
for instance.” 

‘¢ The most wasteful and extravagant career 
a young fellow could select,” said Sir Arthur, 
smarting under some recent and not over- 
pleasant experiences. 

‘‘The uniform is s0 becoming, too,”’ said 
she, languidly. 

** It is far and away beyond any pretension 
of my humble fortune, madam,”’ said Tony, 
proudly; for there was an impertinent care- 
lessness in her manner that stung him to the 
quick. 

‘** Ah, yes,” sighed she; ‘‘ and the army, 
too, is not the profession for one who wants 
to marry.”’ 

Tony again felt his cheek on fire ; but he 
did not utter a word asshe went on, ‘ And 
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report says something like this of you, 
Mr. Butler.” 

‘‘ What, Tony! how is this? I never 
heard of it before,’’ cried Sir Arthur. 

‘* Nor I, sir.” 

“Come, come. It is very indiscreet of 
me, I know,’’ said Lady Lyle; ‘ but as we 
are in such a secret committee here at this 
moment, I fancied I might venture to offer 
my congratulations.” 

‘¢ Congratulations ! on what would be the 
lad’s ruin! why, it would be downright in- 
sanity. I trust there is not a word of truth 
in it.” , 

‘¢T repeat, sir, that I hear it all for the 
first time.”’ 

‘¢T conclude, then, I must have been mis- 
informed.” 

‘¢ Might I be bold enough to ask from what 
quarter the rumor reached you, or with 
whom they mated me?” 

‘* Qh, as to your choice, I hear she is a 
very nice girl indeed, admirably brought up 
and well educated,—everything but rich; 
but of course that fact was well known to 
you. Men in her father’s position are sel- 
dom affluent.’’ 

‘¢ And who could possibly have taken the 
trouble to weave all this romance about 
me?’ said Tony, flushing not the less deep- 
ly that he suspected it was Dolly Stewart 
who was indicated by the description. 

‘One of the girls—I forget which—told 
me. Where she learned it, I forget, if I 
ever knew; but I remember that the story 
had a sort of completeness about it that 
looked like truth.’ Was it accident or in- 
tention that made Lady Lyle fix her eyes 
steadily on Tony as she spoke? As she did 
80, his color, at first crimson, gave way to an 
ashy paleness, and he seemed like one about 
to faint. ‘+ After all,’’ said she, ‘‘ perhaps 
it was a mere flirtation that people magnified 
into marriage.’’ 

‘Tt was not even that,” gasped he out, 
hoarsely. ‘*I am overstaying my time, and 
my mother will be waiting tea for me,’’ mut- 
tered he ; and with some scarcely intelligible 
attempts at begging to be remembered to 
Alice and Bella, he took his leave, and hur- 
ried away. 

While Tony, with a heart almost bursting 
with agony, wended his way towards home, 
Lady Lyle resumed her novel, and Sir Arthur 
took up the Times. After about half-an- 
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heur’s reading, he laid down the paper, and 
said, ‘‘ I hope there is no truth in that story 
about young Butler.” 

‘¢ Not a word of it,’’ said she, dryly. 

‘“« Not a word of it! but I thought you be- 
lieved #.”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind. It was a lesson 
the young gentleman has long needed, and I 
was only waiting for a good opportunity to 
give it.’ 

‘*T don’t understand you. What do you 
mean by a lesson? ”* 

‘*T have very long suspected that it was a 
great piece of imprudence on our part to en- 
courage the intimacy of this young man here, 
and to give him that position of familiarity 
which he obtained amongst us ; but I trusted 
implicitly to the immeasurable distance that 
separated him from our girls, to secure us 
against danger. That clever man of the 
world, Mr. Maitland, however, showed me I 
was wrong. He was not a week here till he 
saw enough to induce him to give me a warn- 
ing ; and though at first he thought it was 
Bella’s favor he aspired to, he afterwards 
perceived it was to Alice he directed his at- 
tentions.”’ 

“TI can’t believe this possible. Tony 
would never dare such a piece of presump- 
tion.” 

‘“* You forget two things, Sir Arthur. This 
young fellow fancies that his good birth 
makes him the equal of any one; and, sec- 
ondly, Alice, in her sense of independence, 
is exactly the girl to do a folly, and imagine 
it to be heroic; so Maitland himself said to 
me, and it was perfectly miraculous how well 
he read her whole nature. And, indeed, it 
was he who suggested to me to charge Tony 
Butler with being engaged to the minister's 
daughter, and told me—and, as I saw, with 
truth—how thoroughly it would test his sus- 
picions about him. I thought he was going 
to faint ; he really swayed back and forwards 
when I said that it was one of the girls from 
whom I had the story.”’ 

‘If I could only believe this, he should 
never cross the threshold again. Such in- 
solence is, however, incredible.’’ 

**That’s a man’s way of regarding it ; 
and however you sneer at our credulity, it 
enables us to see scores of things that your 
obstinacy is blind to. I am sincerely glad 
he is going away.” 
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‘* So am I—now ; and I trust, in my heart, 
we have seen the last of him.”’ 

‘* How tired you look, my poor Tony!” 
said his mother, as he entered the cottage 
and threw himself heavily and wearily into 
a chair. 

‘I am tired, mother,—very tired and 
jaded.” 

‘‘ T wondered what kept you s0 long, Tony ; 
for I had time to pack your trunk and to 
put away all your things ; and when it was 
done and finished, to sit down and sorrow 
over your going away. Oh, Tony dear, 
aren’t we ungrateful creatures, when we 
rise up in rebellion against the very mercies 
that are vouchsafed us, and say, Why was 
my prayer granted me? I am sure it was 
many and many a night, as I knelt down, 
I begged the Lord would send you some call- 
ing or other, that you might find means of 
an honest living, and a line of life that 
wouldn’t disgrace the stock you came from ; 
and now that he has graciously heard me, 
here I am, repining and complaining just as 
if it wasn’t my own supplication that was 
listened to.”’ 

Perhaps Tony was not in a humor to dis- 
cuss a nice question of ethical meaning, for 
he abruptly said, ‘Sir Arthur Lyle read 
your note over, and said he’d call one of 
these days and see you. I suppose he meant 
with the answer.”’ ° 

** There was no answer, Tony ; the matter 
was just this: I wanted a trifle of an ad- 
vance from the bank, just to give you a little 
money when you’d have to go away; and 
Tom M’Elwain, the new manager, not know- 
ing me perhaps, referred the matter to Sir 
Arthur, which was not what I wished or in- 
tended, and so I wrote and said so. Perhaps 
I said 80 a little too curtly, as if I was too 
proud, or the like, to accept a favor at Sir 
Arthur’s hands ; for he wrote mea very beau- 
tiful letter—it went home to my heart—about 
his knowing your father longago, when they 
were both lads, and had the wide world be- 
fore them ; and alluding yery touchingly to 
the Lord’s bounties to himself,—blessing him 
with a full garner.”’ 

‘* T hope you accepted nothing from him,” 
broke in Tony, roughly. ‘ 

** No, Tony ; for it happened that James 
Hewson, the apothecary, had a hundred 
pounds that he wanted to lay out on a safe 
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mortgage, and so I took it, at six per cent., 
and gave him over the deeds of the little 
place here.”’ 

‘For a hundred pounds! Why, it’s 
worth twelve hundred at least, mother ! ”” 

‘¢ What a boy itis! ’’ said she, laughing. 
‘“«T merely gave him his right to claim the 
one hundred that he advanced, Tony dear ; 
and my note to Sir Arthur was to ask him 
to have the bond, or whatever it- is called, 
rightly drawn up and witnessed, and at the 
same time to thank him heartily for his own 
kind readiness to serve me.” 

‘‘T hate a mortgage, mother! I don’t feel 
as if the place was our own any longer.”’ 

‘* Your father’s own words, eighteen years 
ago, when he drew all the money he had out 
of the agent’s hands, and paid off the debt 
on this little spot here. ‘ Nelly,’ said he, ‘1 
can look out of the window now, and not be 
afraid of seeing a man coming up the road 
to ask for his interest.’ ”’ 

‘+ It’s the very first thing I'll try to do, is 
to pay off that debt, mother. Who knows 
but I may be able, before the year is over ! 
But I’m glad you didn’t take it from Sir 
Arthur.” 

‘* You’re as proud as your father, Tony,” 
said she, with ber eyes full of tears; ‘ take 
care that you’re as good as he was too.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A CORNER IN DOWNING STREET. 

When Tony Butler found himself inside 
of the swinging glass-door at Downing Street, 
in the presence of the august Mr. Willis, 
the porter, it seemed as if all the interval 
since he had last stood in the same place had 
heen a dream. The head-porter looked up 
from his Times, and with a severity that 
showed he had neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
said, ‘‘ Messengers’ room—first pair--corri- 
dor—third door on the left.’’ There was an 
unmistakable diginty in the manner of the 
speaker, which served to show Tony, not 
merely that his former offence remained un- 
pardoned, but that his entrance into public 
life had not awed or impressed in any way 
the stern official. 

Tony passed on, mounted the stairs, and 
sauntered along a very ill-kept corridor, not 
fully certain whether it was the third, fourth, 
or fifth door he was in search of, or on what 
hand. After about half an hour passed in 
the hope of seeing one to direct him, he 





made bold to knock gentlyat a door. To hia 
repeated summons no answer was returned, 
and he tried another, when a shrill voice 
cried ‘‘ Come in.”” He entered and saw a 
slight, sickly-looking youth, very elaborately 
dressed, seated at a table, writing. The 
room was a large one, very dirty, ill-furnish- 
ed, and disorderly. 

‘¢ Well, what is it?”’ asked the young 
gentleman, without lifting his head or his 
eyes from the desk. 

‘* Could you tell me,” said Tony, cour- 
teously, ‘* where I ought to go? I’m Butler, 
an extra messenger, and I have been sum- 
moned to attend and report here this morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢ Allright; we want you,” said the other, 
still writing ; ‘* wait an instant.’’ So say- 
ing, he wrote on for several minutes at a 
rapid pace, muttering the words as his pen 
traced them ; at last he finished, and descend- 
ing from his high seat, passed across the 
room, opened a door which led into another 
room, and called out,— 

‘¢ The messenger come, sir ! ’’ 

‘‘ Who is he?’ shouted a very harsh voice. 

‘* First for Madrid, sir,’’ said the youth, 
examining a slip of paper he had just taken 
from his pocket. 

‘‘His name?” shouted out the other 
again. 

‘* Poynder, sir.” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” suggested Tony, 
mildly. ‘I’m Butler, not Poynder.”’ 

‘* Who’s talking out there—what’s that 
uproar? ’’ screamed the voice, very angrily. 

‘* He eays he’s not for Madrid, sir. It’s a 
mistake,”’ cried the youth. 

‘* No; you misunderstand me,”’ whispered 
Tony. ‘I only said I was not Poynder.” 

‘* He says he’s in Poynder’s place, sir.”’ 

‘‘T'll stop this system of substitutes! ” 
cried the voice. ‘Send him in here.” 

‘©Go in there,’ said the youth, with a 
gesture of his thumb, and his face at the 
same time wore an expression which said as 
plain as any words could have spoken, ‘* And 
you’ll see how you like it.’’ 

As Tony entered, he found himself stand- 
ing face to face to the awful official, Mr. 
Brand, the same who had reported to the 
minister his intended assault on Willis, the 
porter. ‘‘Aw! what’s all this about?” 
said Mr. Brand, pompously. ‘You are 
Mr.—Mr.”"— 
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‘‘Mr. Butler,’’ said Tony, quietly, but 
with an air of determination. 

‘** And instead of reporting yourself, you 

* come here to say that you have exchanged 
with Poynder.”’ 

‘«« I never heard of Poynder till three min- 
utes ago.” 

‘* You want, however, to take his journey, 
sir. You call yourself first for Madrid? ”’ 

‘‘T donothing of the kind. I have come 
here because I got a telegram two days ago. 
I know nothing of Poynder, and just as little 
about Madrid.” 

‘*Oh—aw! you’re Butler! I remember 
all about you now ; there is such a swarm 
of extras appointed that it’s impossible to 
remember names or faces. You are the 
young gentleman who—who— yes, yes, I 
remember it all; but have you passed the 
civil-service examiners ? ”’ 

‘* No; I was preparing for the examination 
when I received that message, and came off 
at once.”’ : 

‘Well, you'll present yourself at Bur- 
lington House. Mr. Blount will make out 
the order for you ; you can go up the latter 
end of this week, and we shall want you 
immediately .”’ 

*‘ But lam not ready. I was reading for 
this examination when your telegram came, 
and I set off at the instant.’ 

‘¢ Blount, Mr. Blount! ’’ screamed out the 
other, angrily ; and as the affrighted youth 
presented himeelf, all pale and trembling, he 
went on, ‘*‘ What’s the meaning of this, sir? 
You first attempt to pass this person off for 
Poynder ; and when that scheme fails, you 
endeavor to slip him into the service without 
warrant or qualification. He tells me him- 
self he knows nothing.” 

‘‘ Very little, certainly ; but I don’t remem- 
ber telling you so,” said Tony. 

*¢ And do you imagine, sir, that a bravado 
about your ignorance is the sure road to ad- 
vancement? I can tell you, young gentle- 
man, that the days of mighty patronage are 
gone by; the public require to be served by 
competent officials. We are not in the era 


of Castlereaghs and Vansittarts. If you can 
satisfy the commissioners, you may come 
back here ; if you cannot, you may go back 
to—to whatever life you were leading before, 
and were probably most fit for. As for you, 
Mr. Blount, I told you before that on the 
first occasion of your attempting to exercise | 
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here that talent for intrigue on which you 
pride yourself, and of which Mr. Vance told 
me you were a proficient, I should report 


you. I now say, sir,—and bear in mind I 


say so openly, and to yourself, and in pres- 
ence of your friend here,—I shall do so this 
day.” 

‘* May I explain, sir? *’ 

‘‘ You may not, sir,—withdraw!’’ The 
wave of the hand that aecompanied this 
order evidently included Tony ; but he held , 
his ground undismayed, while the other fell 
back, overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 

Not deigning to be aware of Tony’s con- 
tinued presence in the room, Mr. Brand again 
addressed himself to his writing materials, 
when a green cloth door at the back of the 
room opened, and Mr. Vance entered, and 
advancing to where the other sat, leaned 
over his chair and whispered some words in 
his ear. ‘* You'll find I’m right,’’ muttered 
he as he finished. 

‘«* And where’s the Office to go to?’ burst 
out the other, ina tone of ill-repressed pas- 
sion—** will you just tell me that? Where's 
the Office to go—if this continues ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s neither your affair nor mine,”’ 
whispered Vance. ‘* These sort of things 
were done before we were born, and they 
will be done after we’re in our graves! ”’ 

‘‘ And is he to walk in here, and'say, ‘I’m 
first for service ; I don’t care whether you 
like it or not’ ?”’ 

‘¢ He’s listening to you all this while ; are 
you aware of that! ’’ whispered Vance ; on 
which the other grew very red in the face, 
took off his spectacles, wiped and replaced 
them, and then, addressing Tony, said, ‘* Go 
away, sir,—leave the Office.” 

‘*Mr. Brand means that you need not 
wait,’’ said Vance, approaching Tony. ‘ All 
you have to do is to leave your town address 
here, in the outer office, and come up once or 
twice a day.”’ 

‘And as to this examination?’ said 
Tony, stoutly, ‘* it’s better I should say once 
for all ’— 

‘It’s better you should say just nothing 
at all,’’ said the other, good-humoredly, as he 
slipped his arm inside of Tony’s and led him 
away. 

‘You see,”’ whispered he, ‘* my friend 
Mr. Brand is hasty.’’ 

‘‘T should think he 


is hasty!” growled 
out Tony. 
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‘* But he is a warm-hearted—a truly warm- 
hearted man ’’— 

“ Warm enough he seems.”’ 

** When you know him better ’’— 

‘*T don’t want to know him better!” 
burst in Tony. ‘I got into a scrape already 
with just such another ; he was collector for 
the port of Derry, and I threw him out of 
the window, and all the blame was laid upon 
me!” 

‘* Well, that certainly was hard,’’ said 
Vance, with a droll twinkle of his eye,—* I 
call that very hard.” 

‘«So do I, after the language he used to 
me, saying, all the while, ‘I’m no duellist ; 
I’m not for a sawpit, with coffee and pistols 
for two,’ and all that vulgar slang about mur- 
der and suchlike.”’ 

** And was he much hurt? ”’ 

‘*No; not much. It was only his collar- 
bone and one rib, I think; I forget now, 
for I had to go over to Skye, and stay there 
a good part of the summer.”’ 

“Mr. Blount, take down this gentleman’s 
address, and show him where he is to wait ; 
and don’t ’’— here he lowered his voice, so 
that the remainder of his speech was inaudi- 
ble to Tony. 

‘* Not if [can help it, sir,” replied Blount ; 
‘‘ but if you knew how hard it is! ”’ 

There was something almost piteous in the 
youth’s face as he spoke ; and indeed Vance 
seemed moved to a certain degree of compas- 
sion as he said, ** Well, well, do your best,— 
do your best; none can do more.” 

‘+ It’s two o'clock. I'll go cut and have a 
cigar with you, if you don’t mind,” said 
Blount to Tony. ‘+ We're quite close to the 
park here; and a little fresh air will do me 
good.”’ 

‘** Come along,’ said Tony, who, out of 
compassion, had already a sort of half-liking 
for the much-suffering young fellow. 

‘*T wish Skeffy were here,’’ said Tony, as 
they went down-stairs. 

‘Do you know Skeff Damer, then?” 

‘Know him! I believe he’s about the 
fellow I like best in the world.” 

‘* So do I,”’ cried the other, warmly ; ‘he | 
hasn't his equal living,—he’s the best-hearted 
and he’s the cleverest fellow I ever met! ”’ 

And now they both set to, as really only 
young friends ever do, to extol a loved one 
with that heartiness that neither knows limit 


” 








nor measure. What a good fellow he was 
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—how much of this, without the least of 
that—how unspoiled too in the midst of the 
flattery he met with! ‘If you just saw 
him as I did a few days back!” said Tony, 
calling up in memory Skeffy’s hearty enjoy- 
ment of their humble cottage-life. 

‘« Tf you but knew how they think of him 
in the Office,’’ said Blount, whose voice ac- 
tually trembled as he touched on the holy of 
the holies. 

‘*Confound the Office!” cried Tony. 
‘¢ Yes; don’t look shocked. I hate that 
dreary old house, and I detest the grim old 
fellows inside of it.”’ 

‘< They’re severe, certainly,’’ muttered the 
other, in a deprecatory tone. 

‘« Severe isn’t the name for it. They in- 
sult—they outrage—that’s what they do. I 
take it that you and the other young fel- 
lows here are gentlemen, and I ask, Why do 
you bear it? why do you put up with it? 
Perhaps you like it, however ?”’ 

‘“*No; we don’t like it,”’ said he with an 
honest simplicity. 

‘‘ Then, I ask again, why do you stand 
it?” 

‘“‘T believe we stand it just because we 
can’t help it.” 

*‘ Can’t help it! ”’ 

‘‘ What could we do? What could you 
do?’’ asked Blount. 

‘*T’d go straight at the first man that in- 
sulted me, and say, Retract that, or I’ll pitch 
you over the banisters.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all very fine with you fellows who 
have great connections and powerful rela- 
tives ready to stand by you and pull you out 
of any scrape, and then, if the worst comes, 
have means enough to live without work. 
That will do very well for you and Skeffy. 
Skeffy will have six thousand a year one of 
these days. No one can keep him out of 
Digby Damer’s estate ; and you, for aught 1 
know, may have more.”’ 

«I haven't sixpence, nor the expectation 
of sixpence, in the world. If 1 am plucked 
at this examination, I may go and enlist, or 
turn navvy, or go and sweep away the dead 
leaves, like that fellow yonder.” 

‘** Then take my advice, and don’t go up.” 

‘Go up, where ?”’ 

‘Don’t go up to be examined ; just wait 
here in town; don’t show too often at the 
office, but come up of a morning about 
twelve, I’m generally down here by that 
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time. There will be a great press for mes- 
sengers soon; for they have made a regula- 
tion about one going only so far, and another 
taking up his bag and handing it on toa 
third; and the consequence is, there are 
three now stuck fast at Marseilles, and two 
at Belgrade, and all the Constantinople de- 
spatches have gone round by the Cape. Of 
course, as I say, they’ll have to alter this, 
and then we shall suddenly want every fel- 
low we can lay hands on; so all you have to 
do is just to be ready, and I'll take care to 
start you at the first chance.” 

** You're a good fellow!”’ cried Tony, 
grasping his hand ; “‘and if you only knew 
what a bad swimmer it was you picked out 
of the water.” 

‘¢ Oh, I can do that much at least,’’ said 
he, modestly, ‘* though I’m not a clever fel- 
low like Skeffy ; but I must go back, or I 
shall ‘ catch it.” Look in the day after to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘* And let us dine together; that is, you 
will dine with me,’’ said Tony. The other 
acceded freely, and they parted. 

That magnetism by which young fellows 
are drawn instantaneously toward each other, 
and feel something that if not friendship is 
closely akin to it, never repeats itself in after- 
life. We grow more cautious about our con- 
tracts as we grow older. I wonder do we 
make better bargains? 

If Tony was then somewhat discouraged 
by his reception at the office, he had the 
pleasure of thinking he was compensated in 
that new-found friend who was so fond of 
Skeffy, and who could talk away as enthusi- 
as‘ically about him as himself. ‘* Now for 
M Gruder and Canon Row, wherever that 
may be,”’ said he, as he sauntered along; 
«I'll certainly go and see him, if only to 
shake hands with a fellow that showed such 
‘ good blood.’’’ There was no one quality 
which Tony could prize higher than this. 
The man who could take a thrashing in good 
part, and forgive him who gave it, must be a 
fine fellow, he thought; and I’m not dis- 
posed to say he was wrong. 

The address was 27 Canon Street, City ; 
and it was a long way off, and the day some- 
what spent when he reached it. 

‘““Mr. M’Gruder?”’ asked Tony, of a 
blear-eyed man, at a small faded desk in a 
narrow office. 

‘Inside!’ said he, with a jerk of his 
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thumb; and Tony pushed his way into a 
small room, so crammed with reams of pa- 
per that there was barely space to squeeze a 
passage to a little writing-table next the 
window. 

‘* Well, sir, your pleasure,” said M’Gru- 
der, as Tony came forward. 

** You forget me, I see; my name is But- 
ler.”’ 

*¢ Eh! what! I ought not to forget you,” 
said he, rising, and grasping the other’s 
hand warmly. ‘How are you? when did 
you come up to town? You’ see the eye is 
all right; it was a bit swollen for more than 
a fortnight, though. Hech sirs! but you 
have hard knuckles of your own.” 

Tt was not easy to apologize for the rough 
treatment he had inflicted, and Tony blun- 
dered and statomered in his. attempts to do 
so; but M’Gruder laughed it all off with 
perfect good-humor, and said, ** My wife will 
forgive you too, one of these days, but not 
just yet; and so we'll go and have a bit 0’ 
dimmer our two selves down the river. Are 
you free to-day?’ 

Tony was quite free and ready to go any- 
where; and 80 away they went, at first by 
river steamer and then by a cab, and then 
across some low-lying fields to a small soli- 
tary house close to the Thames,—*Shads, 
chops, and fried-fish house,’’ over the door, 
and a pleasant odor of each around the 
premises. 

‘* Aint we snug here? no tracking a man 
this far,’’ said M’Gruder, as he squeezed 
into a bench behind a fixed table in a very 
small room. ‘I never heard of the woman 
that ran her husband to earth down here.”’ 

That this same sense of security had a 
certain value in M’Gruder’s estimation was 
evident; for he more than once recurred to 
the sentiment as they sat at dinner. 

The tavern was a rare place for ‘‘hol- 
lands,’’ as M'Gruder said; and they sat 
over a peculiar brew for which the house was 
famed, but of which Tony's next day’s ex- 
periences do not encourage me to give the 
receipt to my readers. The cigars, too, al- 
beit innocent of duty, might have been bet- 
ter; but all these, like some other pleasures 
we know of, only were associated with sor- 
row in the future. Indeed, in the cordial 
freedom that bound them they thought very 
little of either. They had grown to be very 
confidential ; and M’Gruder, after inquiring 
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what Tony proposed to himself by way of a 
livelihood, gave him a brief sketch of his 
own rise from very humble beginnings 
a condition of reasonably fair comfort and 
sufficiency. 

‘‘T’m in rags, ye see, Mr. Butler,” said 
he ; ‘‘ my father was in rags before me.” 

‘In rags!” cried Tony, looking at the 
stout, sleek broadcloth beside him. 

‘*T mean,”’ said the other, ‘* I’m in the 
rag trade, and we supply the paper-mills ; 
and that’s why my brother Sam lives away 
in Italy. Italy is a rare place for rags,—I 
. take it’ they must have no other wear; for 
the supply is inexhaustible.—and so Sam 
lives in a seaport they call Leghorn; and 
the reason I speak of it to you is, that if 
this messenger trade breaks down under you, 
or that ye’d not like it, there’s Sam there 
would be ready and willing to lend you a 
hand; he’d like a fellow o’ your stamp, 
that would go down amongst the wild places 
on the coast, and care little about the wild 
people that live in them. Mayhap this 
would be beneath you, though?” said he, 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘* I'm above nothing at this moment ex- 
cept being dependent ; I don’t want to bur- 
den my mother.” 

‘* Dolly told us about your fine relations, 
and the high and mighty folk ye belong to.”’ 

“Ay, but they don’t belong to me— 
there’s the difference,’’ said Tony, laughing, 
then added, in a more thoughtful tone, * I 
never suspected that Dolly spoke of me.”’ 

**That she did, and very often too. In- 
deed, I may say that she talked of very little 
else. It was Tony this and Tony that ; and 
Tony went here and Tony went there ; till 
one day Sam could bear it no longer ; for 
you see Sam was mad in love with her, and 
said over and over again that he never met 
her equal. Sam says tu me, ‘ Bob,’ says he, 
‘I can’t bear it any more.’ ‘ What is it,’ 
says I, ‘ that you can’t bear? ’—for I thought 
it was something about the drawback duty 
on mixed rags he was meaning. But no, 
sirs; it was that he was wild wi’ jealousy, 
and couldn’t bear her to be a-talkin’ about 
you. ‘I think,’ says he, ‘ if I could meet 
that same Tony, I’d crack his neck for 
him.’ ”’ 

‘* That was civil, certainly! ’’ said Tony, 
dryly. 

‘* And as I can’t do that, I’ll just go and 
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ask her what she means by it all, and if 
Tony’s her sweetheart ! ”’ 

‘* He did not do that! ”’ cried Tony, half 
angrily. 

‘* Yes, but he did, though; and what for 
no? You wouldn’t have a man lose his time 
pricing a bale of goods when another had 
bought them? If she was in treaty with 
you, Mr. Butler, where was the use of Sam’ 
spending his day trying to catch a word wi’ 
her? So, to settle the matter at once, he 
overtook her one morning going to early 
meeting with the children, and he had it 
out.” 

‘* Well, well?’ asked Tony, eagerly. 

‘* Well, she told him there was never any- 
thing like love between herself and you ; that 
you were aye like brother and sister; that 
you knew each other from the time you could 
speak ; that of all the wide world she did not 
know any one 80 well as you; and then she 
began to cry, and cried so bitterly that she 
had to turn back home again, and go to her 
room as if she were taken ill; and that’s the 
way Mrs. M’Gruder came to know what Sam 
was intending. She never suspected it be- 
fore ; but, hech sirs! if she did not open a 
broadside on every one of us! And the up- 
shot was, Dolly was packed off home to her 
father; Sam went back to Leghorn; and 
there’s Sally and Maggie going back in every- 
thing ever they learned,—for it aint every 
day you pick up a lass like that for eighteen 
pound a year and her washing.” 

‘¢ But did he ask her to marry him ? ’’ cried 
Tony. 

‘* He did. He wrote a letter—a very good 
and sensible letter, too—to her father. He 
told him that he was only a junior, with a 
small share, but that he had saved enough to 
furnish a house, and that he hoped with in- 
dustry and care and thrifty ways, he would be 
| able to maintain a wife decently and well ; 
| and he referred to Doctor Forbes of Auchter- 
| lonie for a character of him ; and I backed it 

myself, saying, in the name of the house, it 
was true and correct.” 

‘sWhat answer came to this?” 

‘* A letter from the minister, saying that 
the lassie was poorly, and in so delicate a 
state of health, it would be better not to agi- 
tate her by any mention of this kind for the 
present ; meanwhile, he would take up his 
information from Dr. Forbes, whom he knew 
well; and if the reply satisfied ‘him he’d 
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write again to us in the course of a week or 
two; and Sam’s just waiting patiently for 
his answer, and doing his best, in the mean 
while, to prepare, in case it’s a favorable 
one.”’ 

Tony fell intoa reverie. That story of a 
man in love with one it might never be his des- 
tiny to win, had its own deep significance for 
him. Was there any grief, was there any 
misery, to compare with it? And although 
Sam M’Gruder, the junior partner in the rag 
trade, was not a very romantic sort of char- 
acter, yet did he feel an intense sympathy 
for him. They were both sufferers from: the 
malady,—albeit Sam’s attack was from a 
very mild form of the complaint. 

‘« You must give me a letter to your broth- 
er,”’ said he at length. ‘‘ Some day or other 
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I’m sure to be in Italy, and I’d like to know 
him.”’ 

‘¢ Ay, and he’d like to know you, now that 
he aint jealous of you. The last thing he 
said to me at parting was,‘ If ever I meet 
that Tony Butler, I'll give him the best bot- 
tle of wine in my cellar.’”’ 

‘‘ When you write to him next, say that 
I’m just as eager to take him by the hand, 
mind that. The man that’s like to bea good 
husband to Dolly Stewart, is sure to be a 
brother to me.”’ 

And they went back to town, talking lit- 
tle by the way, for each was thoughtful,— 
M’Gruder thinking much over all they had 
been saying ; Tony full of the future, yet not 





able to exclude the past. 





More than one eminent philologist has asserted 
that to the streets we owe most of the new words, 
and a good deal of the colloquial strength, of our 
language. One singular feature in so-called 
** vulgar speech ”’ is the retention and revival of 
sterling old English words. A dictionary of these 
colloquial expressions, giving, where possible, 
their origin, with instances of their use, has been 
under compilation by the London antiquary who 
edited the small **Dictionary of Modern Slang in 
1859 ° for many years. His new book, entitled, 
‘The Slang Dictionary, or the Vulgar Words, 
Street Phrases, and * Fast ’ Expressions of High 
and Low Society,’’ now on the eve of publication, 
will include the smaller work, and will, besides, 
especially treat of the Lingua Franca, or “* Organ 
Grinder’s ’’ speech, largely introduced into the 
slang of our London lower orders; the Anglo-In- 
dian and High-Chinese slang, extensively spoken 
amongst our seafaring population ; the slang of 
‘*the turf’’ and fashionable sporting society ; 
and the phrases used by gamblers, card-trick- 
sters, and others who play at games of chance. 
The work will contain about 10,000 words and 
phrases, which are said to be in every-day use, 
but which are contained in no English dictionary. 


Avecpore or Cuter Justice Hour.—Mr. Knox 
was one day talking of the habit which many 
persons, even of superior education, contract of 
iuterlarding their conversation with one or anoth- 
er peculiar phrase, without being aware of it. 
Among such was the celebrated lawyer, Chief 





Justice Holt, whose perpetually recurring ex- 
pression was, ‘* Lookie, d’ye see? ’’ An admirer 
of the chief justice one day said to his nephew, 
‘** Your uncle is a great man ; but what a pity it 
is that he can’t talk for any time together with- 
out bringing in, ‘Lookie, d’ye see?’”? “Ill 
break him of it,”’ said the nephew; and the mode 
he adopted was as follows : Holt had often found 
fault with him for not giving his mind to legal 
studies. One day the nephew surprised him not 
a little by saying, ‘* Well, uncle, I have thought 
much of your advice, and have been acting upon 
it so intently as to have versified parts of ‘ Coke 
upon Lyttleton.’ Shall I give you a specimen? ”’ 
Holt nodded assent, and he proceeded thus :— 


** He that is tenant in fee 
Need neither quake nor quiver ; 
For he hath it, ‘ Lookie, d’ye see?’ 
To him and his heirs forever.” 


** Ah, you rogue,’’ said the old judge, ‘I un- 
derstand you.’’°—Harford’s ** Wilberforce.”’ 





Tue Bishop of London is urging the appoint- 
ment of five hundred additional curates to meet 
the spiritual destitution of London. A writer in 
the London Review recommends the establish- 
ment of common halls, where fifty or sixty cu- 
rates might reside at half the cost, and double 
the comfort they can hope to find in private 
lodgings. . He thinks, if the attention of parish- 
ioners was once turned to the importance of this 
plan, such halls would gather to themselves li- 
braries and, by degrees, endowments and bene- 
factions, 














THE HEART OF 
THE HEART OF THE WAR, 


BY J. G, HOLLAND, 


Peace in the clover-scented air, 
And sfars within the dome ; 
And underneath, in dim repose, 
A plain New England home. 
Within, a murmur of low tones 
And sighs from hearts oppressed, 
Merging in prayer, at last, that brings 
The balm of silent rest. 





I’ve closed a hard day’s work, Marty,— 
The evening chores are done ; 
And you are weary with the house, 
And with the little one. 
But he is sleeping sweetly now, 
With all our pretty brood ; 
So come and sit upon my knee, 
And it will do me good. 


Oh, Marty.! I must tell you all 
The trouble in my heart, 
And you must do the best you can, 
To take and bear your part. 
You’ve seen the shadow on my face; 
You’ ve felt it day and night ; 
For it has filled our little home, 
And banished all its light. 


I did not mean it should be so, 
And yet I might have known 

That hearts that live as close as ours 
Can never keep their own. 

But we are fallen on evil times, 
And, do whate’er I may, 

My heart grows sad about the war, 
And sadder every day. 


I think about it when I work. 
And when I try to rest, 
And never more than when your head 
Is pillowed on my breast ; 
For then I see the camp-fires blaze, 
And sleeping men around, 
Who turn their faces toward their homes, 
And dream upon the ground. 


I think about the dear, brave boys, 
My mates in other years, 

Who pine for home and those they love, 
Till Lam choked with tears. 

With shouts and cheers they marched away 
On glory’s shining track ; 

But, ah ! how long, how long they stay ! 
How few of them come back ! 


One sleeps beside the Tennessee. 
And one beside the James, 

And one fought on a gallant ship 
And perished in its flames, 
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And some, struck down by fell disease, 
Are breathing out their life ; 

And others, maimed by cruel wounds, 
Have left the deadly strife. 


Ah, Marty ! Marty ! only think 
Of all the boys have done 

And suffered in this weary war ! 
Brave heroes, every one ! 

Oh ! often, often in the night, 
I hear their voices call : 

*© Come on and help us. Is it right 
That we should bear it all?’ 


And when I kneel and try to pray, 
My thoughts are never free, 

But cling to those who toil and fight 
And die for you and me. 

And when I pray for victory, 
It seems almost a sin’ 

To fold my hands and ask for what 
I will not help to win. 


Oh ! do not cling to me and cry, 
For it will break my heart ; 
I’m sure you’d rather have me die 
Than not to bear my part. 
You think that some should stay at home 
To care for those away ; 
But still I’m helpless to decide 
If I should go or stay. 


For, Marty, all the soldiers love,, 
And all are loved again; 
And [am loved, and love, perhaps, 
No more than other men. 
I cannot tell—I do not know— 
Which way my duty lies, 
Or where the Lord would have me build 
My fire of sacrifice. 


I feel—I know—I am not mean ; 
And though I seem to boast, 
I’m sure that I would give my life 
To those who need it most. 
Perhaps the Spirit will reveal 
That which is fair and right ; 
So, Marty, let us humbly kneel 
And pray to Heaven for light. 


Peace in the clover-scented air, 
And stars within the dome ; 
And underneath, in dim repose, 
A plain New England home. 
Within, a widow in her weeds, 
From whom all joy is flown, 
Who kneels among her sleeping babes, 
4nd weeps and prays alone ! 
—Ailantic Monthly. 
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PART X{II.—CHAPTER XL. 

*¢ Now, Mr. Wodehouse,’ said Jack Went- 
worth, ‘‘ it appears that you and I have a word 
to say to each other.”” They had all risen 
when the other gentlemen followed Mr. Mor- 


gan out of the room, and those who remained | 


stood in a group surrounding the unhappy 
culprit, and renewing his impression of per; 
sonal danger. When he heard himself thus 
addressed, he backed against the wall, and 
instinctively took one of the chairs and placed 
it before him. His furtive eye sought the 
door and the window, investigating the 
chances of escape. When he saw there was 
none, he withdrew still a step farther back, 
and stood at bay. 

‘* By Jove! I aint going stand all this,’ 
said Wodehouse ; ‘* as if every fellow had a 
right to bully me; it’s more than flesh and 
blood can put up with. I don’t care for that 
old fogie that’s gone up-stairs ; but, by Jove! 
I wont stand any more from men’ that eat 
my dinners, and win my money, and ”’— 

Jack Wentworth made half a step forward 
with a superb smile: ‘* My good fellow, you 
should never reproach a man with his good 
actions,’’ he said; ‘* but at the same time, 
having eaten your dinner, as you describe, I 
have a claim on your gratitude. We have 
had some—a—business connection—for some 
years. I don’t say you have reason to be ac- 
tually grateful fur that; but, at least, it 
brought you now and then into the society 
of gentlemen. A man who robs a set of wo- 
men, and leaves the poor creature he has 
ruined destitute, is a sort of cur we have 
nothing to say to,’’ said the heir of the Went- 
worths, contemptuously. ‘* We do not pre- 
tend to be saints; but we are not black- 
guards ; that is to say,” said Jack, with a 
perfectly calm and harmonious smile, ‘ not 
in theory, nor in our own opinion. The fact 
accordingly is, my friend, that you, must 
choose between us and those respectable 
meannesses of yours. By Jove! the fellow 
ought to have been a shopkeeper, and as 
honest as—Diogenes,”’ said Jack. He stood 
looking at his wretched associate with the 
overwhelming impertinence of a perfectly 
well-bred man, noway concealing the con- 
temptuous inspection with which his cool 
eyes travelled over the disconcerted figure 
from top to toe, seeing and exaggerating all 
its tremors and clumsy guiltiness. The 
chances are, had Jack Wentworth been in 





Wodehouse’s place, he would have been 
master of the position as much as now. He 
was not shocked nor indignant like his 
brothers. He was simply, contemptuous, 
disdainful, not so much of wickedness as of 
the clumsy and shabby fashion in which it 
had been accomplished. As for the offender, 
who had been defiant in his sulky fashion up 
to this moment, his courage oozed out at his 
finger-ends under Jack Wentworth’s eye. 

‘‘T am my own master,’”’ he stammered, 
‘nowadays. I aint to be dictated to—and 
I sha’n’t be, by Jove! As for Jack Went- 
worth, he’s well known to be neither more 
nor less ’’— 

«¢'Than what, Mr. Wodehouse ?’’ said the 
serene and splendid Jack. ‘* Don’t interest 
yourself on my account, Frank. This is my 
business at present. If you have any prayer- 
meetings in hand, we can spare you—and 
don’t forget our respectable friend in your 
supplications. Favor us with your definition 
of Jack Wentworth, Mr. Wodehouse. He 
is neither more nor less ”’— 

“ By Jove! I aint going to stand it,” 
cried Wodehouse; ‘if a fellow’s to be 
driven mad and insulted and have his money 
won from him and made game of—not to 
say tossed about as I’ve been among ’em, 
and made a drudge of and set to do the dirty 
work,”’ said the unfortunate subordinate, 
with a touch of pathos in his hoarse voice ; 
‘* T don’t mean to say I've been what I ought ; 
but, by Jove! to be put upon as I’ve been 
and knocked about; and at the last they 
haven’t the pluck to stand by a fellow, by 
Jove! ’’ muttered Mr. Wodehouse’s unlucky 
heir. What further exasperation his smiling 
superior was about to heap upon him, no- 
body could tell ; for just as Jack Wentworth 
was about to speak, and just as Wodehouse 
had again faced towards him, half-cowed, 
half-resisting, Gerald, who had been looking 
on in silence, came forward out of the 
shadow. He had seen all and heard all, from 
that moral death-bed of his, where no per- 
sonal cares could again disturb him; and 
though he had resigned his office, he could 
not belie his nature. He came in by instinct 
to cherish the dawn of compunction which 
appeared, as he thought, in the sinner’s 
words. 

‘* The best thing that can happen to you,” 
said Gerald, at the sound of whose voice 
everybody started, ‘ is to find out that the 
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wages of sin are bitter. Don’t expect any 
sympathy or congolation from those who have 
helped you to do wrong. My brother tries 
to induce you to do a right act from an un- 
worthy motive. He says your former asso- 
ciates will not acknowledge you. My advice 
to you is to forsake your former associates. 
My brother,” said Gerald, turning aside to 
look at him, ‘* would do himself honor if he 
forsook them also; but for you, here is your 
opportunity. You have no temptation of 
poverty now. ‘Take the first step, and for- 
sake them. I have no motive in advising 
you—except, indeed, that I am Jack Went- 
worth’s brother. He and you are different,”’ 
said Gerald, involuntarily glancing from one 
to the other. ‘* And at present you have 
the means of escape. Go now and leave 
them,’’ said the man who was a priest by 
nature. The light returned to his eye while 
he spoke ; he was no longer passive, contem- 
plating his own moral death; his natural 
oilice had come back to him unawares. He 
stretched his arm toward the door, thinking 
of nothing but the escape of the sinner. 
“Go,” said Gerald. ‘* Refuse their appro- 
bation; shun their society. For Christ’s 
sake, and not for theirs, make amends to 
those you have wronged. Jack, I command 
you to let him go.” 

Jack, who had been startled at first, had 
recovered himself long before his brother 
ceased tospeak. ‘* Let him go, by all means,”’ 
he said, and stood superbly indifferent by 
Gerald’s side, whistling under his breath a 
tripping, livelyair. ‘* No occasion for solem- 
nity. The sooner he goes, the better,’’ said 
Jack. ‘In short, I see no reason why any 
of us should stay, now the business is accom- 
plished. I wonder would his reverence ever 
forgive me if I lighted my cigar?’’ He took 
out his case as he spoke, and began to look 
over its contents. There was one in the 
room, however, who was better acquainted 
with the indications of Jack Wentworth’s 
face than either of his brothers. This un- 
fortunate, who was hanging in an agony of 
uncertainty over the chair he had placed 
before him, watched every movement of his 
leader’s face with the anxious gaze of a lover, 
hoping to see a little corresponding anxiety 
in it, but watched in vain. Wodehouse had 
been going through a fever of doubt and 
divided impulses. The shabby fellow was 
Open to good impressions, though he was not 
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much in the way of practising them, and 
Gerald’s address, which, in the first place, 
filled him with awe, moved him afterwards 
with passing thrills of compunction, mingled 
with a kind of delight at the idea of getting 
free. When his admonitor said ‘‘ Go,’’ 
Wodehouse made a step towards the door, 
and for an instant felt the exhilaration of en- 
franchisement. But the next moment his 
eye suught Jack Wentworth’s face, which 
was 80 superbly careless, so indifferent to him 
and his intentions, and the vagabond’s soul 
succumbed with a canine fidelity to his mas- 
ter. Had Jack shown any interest, any ex- 
citement in the matter, his sway might have 
been doubtful ; but in proportion to the sense 
of his own insignificance and unimportance 
W odehouse’s allegiance confirmed itself. He 
looked wistfully toward the hero of his im- 
agination, as that skilful personage selected 
his cigar. He would rather have been 
kicked again than left alone, and left to him- 
self. After all, it was very true what Jack 
Wentworth said. They might be a bad lot; 
but they were gentlemen (according to Wode- 
house’s understanding of the word) with 
whom he had been associated; and beatific 
visions of peers and baronets and honora- 
bles, among whom his own shabby person 
had figured, without feeling much below the 
common level, crossed his mind with all the 
sweetness which belongs to a past state of 
affairs. Yet it wasetill in his power to recall 
these vanishing glories. Now that he was 
rich, and could ‘cut a figure’’ among the 
objects of his admiration, was that brilliant 
world to be closed upon him forever by his 
own obstinacy? As these thoughts rushed 
through his mind, little Rosa’s beauty and 
natural grace came suddenly to his recollec- 
tion. Nobody need know how he had got 
his pretty wife, and a pretty wife she would 
be,—a creature whom nobody could help ad- 
miring. Wodehouse looked wistfully at Jack 
Wentworth, who took no notice of him as he 
chose his cigar, Jack was not only the ideal 
of the clumsier rogue ; but he was the door- 
keeper of that paradise of disreputable no- 
bles and ruined gentlemen which was Wode- 
house’s idea of good suciety ; and from all 
this was he about to be banished? Jack 
Wentworth selected his cigar with as much 
care as if his happiness depended on it, and 
took no notice of the stealthy glances thrown 
at him. ‘I'll get a light in the hall,’’ said 
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Jack ; ** good-evening to you ;”’’ and he was 
actually going away. 

‘* Look here,’’ said Wodehouse, hastily, in 
his beard; ‘‘I aint a man to forsake old 
friends. If Jack Wentworth does not mean 
anything unreasonable or against a fellow’s 
honor— Hold your tongue, Waters; by 
Jove! I know my friends. I know you 
would never have been one of them but for 
Jack Wentworth. He’s not the common 
sort, 1 can tell you. He’s the greatest swell 
going, by Jove!’ cried Jack’s admiring fol- 
lower, ‘‘and through thick and: thin he’s 
stood by me. I aint going to forsake him 
now—that is, if he don’t want anything that 
goes against a fellow’s honor,”’ said the re- 
pentant prodigal, again sinking the voice 
which he had raised fora moment. As he 
spoke, he looked more wistfully than ever 
toward his leader, who said ‘* pshaw! ’’ with 
an impatient gesture, and put baek his ci- 

r. 

a This room is too hot for anything,’’ said 
Jack; ‘‘ but don’t open the window, I en- | 
treat of you. I hate to assist at the suicide 
of a set of insane insects. For Heaven’s 
sake, Frank, mind what you’re doing. As’ 
for Mr. Wodehouse’ 8 remark,”’ said Jack, 


lightly, ‘I trust I never could suggest any- | 


**T think it is quite just that some provision 
should be made for that.’’ 

And then there was a pause. Frank 
Wentworth was sufficiently aware after his 
first start of indignation that he had no right 
to interfere, as Mr. Proctor said, between the 
Miss Wodehouses and their interest. He had 
no means of providing for them, of setting 
them above the chances of fortune. He re- 
flected bitterly that it was not in his power 
to offer a home to Lucy, and through her to 
her sister. What he had to do was to stand 
by silently, to suffer other people to discuss 
what was to be done for the woman whom he 
loved, and whose name was sacred to him. 
This was a stretch of patience of which he 
was not capable. ‘I can only say again,” 
said the curate, ‘‘ that I think this discussion 
has gone far enough. Whatever matters of 
business there may be that require arrange- 
ment had better be settled between Mr. 
| Brown and Mr. Waters. So far as private 
feeling goes ”’ 

** Never Se, I'll ‘manage it,’’ said Jack 
‘Wentworth, “as well as a dosen lawyers. 
Private feeling has nothing to do with it. 
Have a cigar, Wodehouse? We'll talk it 
“over as we walk home,”’ said the condescend- 
ing potentate. These words dispersed the 





thing which would wound his keen sense of , assembly which no longer had any object. 
honor. I advise you to marry and settle, as | As Jack Wentworth sauntered out, his faith- 
Tam in the habit of advising young men; ful follower pressed through the others to 
and if 1 were to add that it would be seemly join him. Wodehouse was himself again. 


to make some provision for your sisters ’’— 


** Stop there! ’’ said the curate, who had | 


taken no part in the scene up to this moment. 


He had stood behind rather contemptuouely, | 


determined to have nothing to do with his) 
ungrateful and ungenerous protégé. But | 
now an unreasonable impulse forced him into 
the discussion. 
that part of the subject, the better,’’ he said, 
with some natural head. ‘I object to the 
mixing up of names which—which no one 
here has any right to bandy about ’’— 
‘That is very true,’’ said Mr. Proctor ; 


‘« but still they have their rights,’’ the late | 


rector added, after a pause. ‘* We have no 
right to stand in the way of their—their in- 
terest, you know.” It occurred to Mr. Proc- 
tor, indeed, that the suggestion was, on the 
whole, a sensible one. ‘ Even if they were 
to—to marry, you know, they might still be 
left unprovided for,’’ said the late- rector. 


‘¢ The less that is said on! 


| He gave a sulky nod to the curate, and said, 
** Good-night, parson ; I don’t owe much to 
)you,”’ and hastened out close upon the heels 
of his patron and leader. All the authori- 
ties of Carlingford, the virtuous people who 
conferred station and respectability by a 
‘look, sank into utter insignificance in pres- 
ence of Jack. His admiring follower went 
|after him with a swell of pride. He was a 
poor enough rogue himself, hustled and 
abused by everybody, an unsuccessful and 
shabby vagabond, notwithstanding his new 
‘fortune; but Jack was the glorified imper- 
sonation of cleverness and wickedness and 
triumph to Wodehouse. He grew insolent 


when he was permitted to put his arm 
through that of his hero, and went off with 
him trying to copy, in swagger and inso- 
lence, his careless step and well-bred ease. 
Perhaps Jack Wentworth felt a little ashamed 
jof himself as he emerged from the gate of 
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the rectory with his shabby and disreputa- 
ble companion. He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly as he looked back and saw Gerald 
and Frank coming slowly out together. 
“ Coraggio! ” said Jack to himself, * it is I 
who am the true philanthropist. Let us do 
evil that good may come.’”’ Notwithstand- 
ing, he was very thankful not to be seen by 
his father, who bad wished to consult him as 
aman of the world, and had shown certain 
yearnings toward him, which, to Jack’s infi- 
nite surprise, awakened responsive feelings 
in his own unaccustomed bosom. He was 
half ashamed of this secret movement of 
natural affection, which, certainly, nobody 
else suspected ; but it was with a sensation 
of relief that he closed the rectory-gate be- 
hind him, without having encountered the 
keen, inquiring, suspicious glances of the 
squire. The others dispersed according to 
their pleasure,-Mr. Waters joining the party 
up-stairs, while Mr. Proctor followed Jack 
Wentworth and Wodehouse to the door with 
naive natural curiosity. When the excellent 
man recollected that he was listening to pri- 
yate conversation, and met W odehouse’s look 
of sulky insolence, he turned back again, 
much fluttered and disturbed. He had an 
interest in the matter, though the two in 
whose hands it now lay were the last whom 
he would have chosen as confidants; and to 
do him justice, he was thinking of Lucy only 
in his desire to hear what they decided upon. 
“Something might happen to me,”’ he said 
to himself; ‘* and even if all was well, she 
would be happier not to be wholly dependent 
upon her sister; ’’ with which self-exculpa- 
tory reflection, Mr. Proctor slowly followed 
the others into the drawing-room. Gerald 
and Frank, who were neither of them dis- 
posed for society, went away together. They 
had enough to think of, without much need 
of conversation, and they had walked half- 
way down Grange Lane before either spoke. 
Then it was Frank who broke the silence ab- 
ruptly with a question which had nothing to 
do with the business in which they had been 
engaged. 

‘** And what do you mean to do?” said 
Frank, suddenly. It was just as they came 
in sight of the graceful spire of St. Roque’s ; 
and perhaps it was the sight of his own 
church which roused the Perpetual Curate 
to think of the henceforth aimless life of his 
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brother. ‘I don’t understand how you are 
to give up your work. To-night even ’— 

‘*T did not forget myself,’’ said Gerald ; 
‘every man who can distinguish good from 
evil has a right to advise his fellow-creature. 
I have not given up that common privilege— 
don’t hope it, Frank,’’ said the martyr, with 
a momentary smile. 

‘* Tf I could but understand why it is that 
you make this terrible sacrifice ! *’ said the cu- 
rate—‘* No, I don’t want to argue—of course, 
you are convinced. I can understand the 
wish that our unfortunate division had never 
taken place ; but Ican’t understand the sacri- 
fice of a man’s lifeand work. Nothing is per- 
fect in this world ; but at least to do some- 
thing in it—to be good for something—and 
with your faculties, Gerald!” cried the ad- 
miring and regretful brother. ‘* Can abstract 
right in an institution, if that is what you 
aim at, be worth the sacrifice of your exist- 
ence—your power of influencing your fellow- 
creatures?’’ This Mr. Wentworth said, 
being specially moved by the circumstances 
in which he found himself, for, under any 
other conditions, such sentiments would have 
produced the warmest opposition in his An- 
glican bosom, Buthe was so far sympathetic 
that he could be tolerant to his brother who 
had gone to Rome. 

‘¢T know what you mean,” said Gerald ; 
‘‘ it is the prevailing theory in England that 
all human institutions are imperfect. My 
dear Frank, I want achurch which is nota 
human institution. In England it seems to 
be the rule of faith that every man may be- 
lieve as he pleases. There is no authority 
either to decide or to punish. If you can 
foresee what that may lead us to, I cannot. 
I take refuge in the true church; where 
alone there is certainty—where,’’ said the 
convert, with a heightened color and a long- 
drawn breath, ‘ there is authority clear and 
decisive. In England you believe what you 
will, and the result will be one that I at 
least fear to contemplate ; in Rome we be- 
lieve what—we must,’’ said Gerald. He 
said the words slowly, bowing his head more 
than once with determined submission, as if 
bending under the yoke. ‘‘ Frank, it is sal- 
vation! ’? said the new Catholic, with the 
emphasis of a despairing hope. And for the 
first time Frank Wentworth perceived what 
it was which had driven his brother to Rome. 
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‘««T understand you now,”’ said the Perpet- 
ual Curate ; ** it is because there is no room 
for our conflicting doctrines and latitude of 
belief. Instead of a church happily so far 
imperfect that a man can put his life to the 
best account in it, without absolutely deliv- 
ering up his intellect toa set of doctrines, you 
seek a perfect church, in which, for a sym- 
metrical system of doctrine, you lose the use 
of your existence!’’? Mr. Wentworth ut- 
tered his opinion with all the more vehe- 
mence, that it was in direct opposition to 
his own habitual ideas; but even his venera- 
tion for his‘* Mother ’’ yielded for the moment 
to his strong sense of his brother’s mistake. 

‘‘It isa hard thing to say,’’ said Gerald ; 
‘but it is true. If you but knew the con- 
solation, after years of struggling among the 
problems of faith, to find one’s self at last 
upon a rock of authority, of certainty,—one 
holds in one’s hand at last the interpretation 
of the enigma,’’ said Gerald. He looked up 
to the sky as he spoke, and breathed into the 
serene air a wistful, lingering sigh. If it 
was certainty that echoed in that breath of 
unsatisfied nature, the sound was sadly out 
of concord with the sentiment. His soul, 
notwithstanding that expression of serenity, 
was still as wistful as the night. 

‘* Have you the interpretation! ”’ said his 
brother ; and Frank, too, looked up into the 
pure sky above, with its stars which stretched 
over them serene and silent, arching over the 
town that lay behind, and of which nobody 
knew better than he the human mysteries 
and wonderful unanswerable questions. The 
heart of the curate ached to think how many 
problems lay in the darkness, over which 
that sky stretched silent, making no sign. 
There were the sorrowful of the earth, en- 
during their afflictions, lifting up pitiful 
hands, demanding of God in their bereave- 
ments and in their miseries the reason why. 
There were all the inequalities of life, side 
by side, evermore echoing dumbly the same 
awful question ; and over all shone the calm 
sky which gave no answer. ‘“ Have you the 
interpretation?” he said. ‘* Perhaps you 
can reconcile freewill and predestination— 
the need of a universal atonement and the 
existence of individual virtue? But these 
are not to me the most difficult questions. 
Can your church explain why one man is 
happy and another miserable ?—why one has 

everything and abounds, and the other loses 





all that is most precious in life? My sister 
Mary, for example,” said the curate, ‘ she 
seems to bear the cross for our family. Her 
children die and yourslive. Can you explain 
to her why? I have heard her ery out to 
God to know the reason, and he made no 
answer. Tell me, have you the interpreta- 
tion? ’* cried the young man, on whom the 
hardness of his own position was pressing at 
the moment. They went on together in si- 
lence for a few minutes, without any attempt 
on Gerald’s part to answer. ‘* You accept 
the explanation of the church in respect to 
doctrines,”’ said the curate, after that pause, 
‘*and consent that her authority is sufficient, 
and that your perplexity is over ; that is well 
enough, so far as it goes; but outside lies a 
world in which every event is an enigma, 
where nothing that comes offers any explana- 
tion of itself; where God does not show him- 
self always kind, but by times awful, terri- 
ble,—a God who smites and does not spare. 
It is easy to make a harmonious balance of 
doctrine ; but where is the interpretation of 
life?’ The young priest looked back on his 
memory, and recalled, as if they had been in 
a book, the daily problems with which he 
was 80 well acquainted. As for Gerald, he 
bowed his head a little, with a kind of rev- 
erence, as if he had been bowing before the 
shrine of a saint. 

*“‘T have had a happy life,” said the elder 
brother. ‘*I have not been driven to ask 
such questions for myself. To these the 
church has but one advice to offer: Trust 
God.” 

“We say so in England,” said Frank 
Wentworth ; ‘ it is the grand scope of our 
teaching. Trust God. He will not explain 
himeelf, nor can we attempt it. When it is 
certain that I must be content with this 
answer for all the sorrows of life, I am con- 
tent to take my doctrines on the same terms,” 
said the Perpetual Curate ;—and by this time 
they had come to Miss Wentworth’s door. 
After all, perhaps it was not Gerald, except 
so. far as he was carried by a wonderful force 
of human sympathy and purity of soul, who 
was the predestined priest of the family. 
As he went up to his own room, a momen- 
tary spasm of doubt came upon the new con- 
vert,—whether, perhaps, he was making a 
sacrifice of his life for a mistake. He hushed 
the thought forcibly as it rose ; such impul- 
ses were no longer to be listened to. The 
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same authority which made faith certain de- 
cided every doubt to be sin. 
~ 
CHAPTER XLI. 

Next morning the curate got up with an- 
ticipations which were far from cheerful, and 
a weary sense of the monotony and dulness of 
life. He had won his little battle, it was 
true ; but the very victory had removed that 
excitement which answered in the absence of 
happier stimulants to keep up his heart and 
courage. After astruggle like that in which 
he had been engaged, it was hard to come 
again into the peaceable routine without any 
particular hope to enliven or happiness to 
cheer it, which was all he had at present to 
look for in his life ; and it was harder still to 
feel the necessity of being silent, of stand- 
ing apart from Lucy in her need, of shut- 
ting up in his own heart the longing he had 
toward her, and refraining himself from the 
desperate thought of uniting his genteel heg- 
gary to hers. That was the one thing which 
must not be thought of, and he subdued him- 
self with an impatient sigh, and could not 
but wonder, as he went down-stairs, whether, 
if Gerald had been less smoothly guided 
through the perplexing paths of life, he 
would have found time for all the difficulties 
which had driven him to take refuge in Rome. 
It was with this sense of hopeless restraint 
and incapacity, which is, perhaps, of all sen- 
sations the most humbling, that he went 
down-stairs, and found lying on his break- 
fast-table, the first thing that met his eye, 
the note which Lucy Wodehouse had written 
to him on the previous night. As he read 
it, the earth somehow turned to the sun ; the 
dubious light brightened in the skies. Una- 
wares, he had been wondering never to re- 
ceive any token of sympathy, any word of 
encouragement from those for whom he had 
made so many exertions. When he had read 
Lucy’s letter, the aspect of affairs changed 
considerably. To be sure, nathing that she 
had said or could say made any difference in 
the facts of the case; but the curate was 
young, and still liable to those changes of 
atmosphere which do more for an imagina- 
tive mind than real revolutions. He read 
the letter several times over as he lingered 
through his breakfast, making on the whole 
an agreeable meal, and finding himself re- 
possessed of his ordinary healthful appetite. 
He even canvassed the signature as much in 





reading as Lucy had done in writing it,— 
balancing in his mind the maidenly * truly 
yours’’ of that subscription with as many 
ingenious renderings of its possible meaning 
as if Lucy's letter had been articles of faith. 
‘* Truly mine,” he said to himself, with a 
smile ; which indeed meant all a lover could 
require ; and then paused, as if he had been 
Dr. Lushington or Lord Westbury, to inquire 
into the real force 4f the phrase ; for after 
all, it is not only when signing the Articles 
that the bond and pledge of subscription 
means more than is intended. When Mr. 
Wentworth was able to tear himself from 
the agreeable casuistry of this self-discussion, 
he got up in much better spirits to go about 
his daily business. First of all, he had to 
see his father, and ascertain what were the 
squire’s intentions, and how long he meant 
to stay in Carlingford ; and then— It oc- 
curred to the Perpetual Curate that after that, 
politeness demanded that he should call on 
the Miss Wodehouses, who had, or at least 
one of them, expressed so frankly their con- 
fidence in him. He could not but call to 
thank her, to inquire into their plans, per- 
haps to back Aunt Leonora’s invitation, which 
he was aware had heen gratefully declined. 
With these ideas in his mind he went down- 
stairs, after brushing his hat very carefully 
and casting one solicitous glance in the mir- 
ror as he passed,—which presented to him a 
very creditable reflection, an eidolon in per- 
fect clerical apparel, without any rusty sug- 
gestions of a perpetual curacy. Yet a per- 
petual curacy it was which was his sole 
benefice or hope in his present circumstances, 
for he knew very well that, were all other 
objections at an end, neither Skelmersdale 
nor Wentworth could be kept open for him ; 
and that beyond these two he had not a hope 
of advancement,—and at the same time he 
was pledged to remain in Carlingford. All 
this, however, though discouraging enough, 
did not succeed in discouraging Mr. Went- , 
worth after he had read Lucy’s letter. He ' 
went down-stairs so lightly that Mrs. Had- 
win, who was waiting in the parlor in her 
best cap, to ask if he would pardon her for 
making such a mistake, did not hear him 
pass, and sat waiting for an hour, forgetting, 
or rather neglecting to give any response, 
when the butcher came for orders,—which 
was an unprecedented accident. Mr. Went- 
worth went cheerfully up Grange Lane, 
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meeting, by a singular chance, ever so many 
people, who stopped to shake hands with 
him, or at least bowed their good wishes and 
friendly acknowledgments. He smiled in 
himself at these evidences of popular peni- 
tence, but was not the less pleased to find 
himself reinstated in his place in the affec- 
tions and respect of Carlingford. ‘* After 
all, it was not an unnatural mistake,’’ he 
said to himself, and smiled benignly upon the 
excellent people who had found out the error 
of their own ways. Carlingford, indeed, 
seemed altogether in a more cheerful state 
than usual, and Mr. Wentworth could not 
but think that the community in general was 
glad to find that it had been deceived, and so 
went upon his way, pleasing himself with 
those maxims about the ultimate prevalence 
of justice and truth, which make it appar- 
ent that goodness is always victorious, and 
wickedness punished, in the end. Somehow 
even a popular fallacy has an aspect of truth 
when it suits one’s own cuse. The Perpetual 
Curate went through his aunt’s garden with 
a conscious smile, feeling once more master 
of himself and his concerns. There was, to 
tell the truth, even a slight shade of self- 
content and approbation upon his handsome 
countenance. In the present changed state 
of public opinion and private feeling, he be- 
gan to take some pleasure in his sacrifice. 
To be sure, a perpetual curate could not 
marry ; but perhaps Lucy—in short, there 
was no telling what might happen; and it 
was accordingly with that delicious sense of 
goodness which generally attends an act of 
self-sacrifice, mingled with an equally deli- 
cious feeling that the act, when accomplished, 
might turn out no such great sacrifice after 
all—which it is to be feared is the most usual 
way in which the sacrifices of youth are made— 
that the curate walked into the hall, passing 
his Aunt Dora’s toy terrier without that vio- 
lent inclination to give it a whack with his 
cane in passing which was his usual state of 
feeling. To tell the truth, Lucy’s letter had 
made him at peace with all the world. 
When, however, he entered the dining- 
room, where the family were still at break- 
fast, Frank’s serenity was unexpectedly dis- 
turbed. The first thing that met his eye was 
his Aunt Leonora, towering over her tea-urn 
at the upper end of the table, holding in her 
hand a letter which she had just opened. 
The envelope had fallen in the midst of the 





immaculate breakfast ‘‘ things,’’ and indeed 
lay, with its broad black edge on the top of 
the snow-white lumps, in Miss Leonora’s own 
sugar-basin ; and the news had been sufli- 
ciently interesting to suspend the operations of 
tea-making, and to bring the strong-minded 
woman to her feet. The first words which 
were audible to Frank revealed to him the 
nature of the intelligence which had pro- 
duced such startling effects. 

‘* He was always a contradictory man,” 
said Miss Leonora ; ‘* since the first hour he 
was in Skelmersdale, he has made a practice 
of doing’things at the wrong time. I don’t 
mean to reproach the poor man now he’s 
gone ; but when he has been so long of go- 
ing, what good could it do him to choose 
this particular moment, for no other reason 
that I can see, except that it was specially 
uncomfortable to us? What my brother has 
just been saying makes it all the worse,” 
said Miss Leonora, with a look of annoyance. 
She had turned her head away from the door, 
which was at the side of the room, and had 
not perceived the entrance of the curate. 
‘«¢ As long as we could imagine that Frank 
was to succeed to the rectory, the thing 
looked comparatively easy. I beg your par- 
don, Gerald. Of course, you know how 
grieved I am,—in short, that we all feel the 
deepest distress and vexation ; but, to be sure, 
since you have given it up, somebody must 
succeed you; there can be no doubt of 
that.”’ 

‘* Not the least, my dear aunt,” said Ger- 
ald. 

‘*¢ Tam glad you grantsomuch. It is well 
to be sure of something,*’ said the incisive 
and peremptory speaker. ‘* It would have 
been a painful thing for us at any time to 
place another person in Skelmersdale while 
Frank was unprovided for; but, of course,” 
said Miss Leonora, sitting down suddenly, 
** nobody who knows me could suppose for a 
minute that I would let my feelings stand in 
the way of my public duty. Still it is very 
awkward just at this moment, when Frank, 
on the whole, has been behaving very prop- 
erly, and one can’t help so far approving of 
him’’— 

“T am much obliged to you, Aunt Leo- 
nora,” said the curate. 

‘Oh, you are there, Frank,” said his 
sensible aunt; and strong-minded though 
she was, a slight shade of additional color 
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appeared for a moment on Miss Leonora’s 
face. She paused a little, evidently diverted 
from the line of discourse which she had con- 
templated, and wavered like a vessel disturbed 
in its course. . ‘* The fact is, I have just had 
a letter announcing Mr. Shirley’s death,”’ 
she continued, facing roand toward her neph- 
ew, and setting off abruptly, in face of all con- 
sequences, on the new tack. 

**T am very sorry,” said Frank Went- 
worth, ‘*though I have an old grudge at 
him on account of his long sermons ; but as 
you have expected it for a year or two, I 
can’t imagine your grief to be overwhelm- 
ing,’’ said the curate, with a touch of nat- 
ural impertinence to be expected under the 
circumstances. Skelmersdale had been so 
long thought interesting to him, that now, 
when it was not in the least interesting, he 
got impatient of the name. 

‘*T quite agree with you, Frank,’ said 
Miss Wentworth. Aunt Cecilia had not been 
able for a long time to agree with anybody. 
She had been, on the contrary, shaking her 
head and shedding a few gentle tears over 
Gerald’s silent submission and Louisa’s noisy 
lamentations. Everything was somehow go- 
ing wrong; and she who had no power to 
mend, at least could not assent, and broke 
through her old use and wont to shake her 
head, which was a thing very alarming to 
the family. The entire party was moved by 
a sensation of pleasure to hear Miss Cecilia 
say, ‘* I quite agree with you, Frank. ” 

** You are looking better this morning, my 
dear aunt,’’ said Gerald. They had a great 
respect for each other, these two; but when 
Miss Cecilia turned to hear what her elder 
nephew was saying, her face lost the momen- 
tary look of approval it had worn, and she 
again, though very softly, almost impercep- 
tibly, began to shake her head. 

‘We were notusking for your sympathy,”’ 
said Miss Leonora, sharply. ‘‘ Don’t talk 
like a saucy boy. We were talking of our 
own embarrassment. ‘There is a very excel- 
lent young man, the curate of the parish, 
whom Julia Trench is to be married to. By 
the way, of course, this must put it off; but 
I was about to say, when you interrupted 
me, that to give it away from you at this 
moment, just as you had been doing well— 
doing—your duty,”’ said Miss Leonora, with 
unusual hesitation, ‘‘ was certainly very un- 
comfortable, to say the least, to us.’’, 
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“ Don’t let that have the slightest influence 
on you, I beg! ” cried the Perpetual Curate, 
with all the pride of his years. ‘*I hope I 
have been doing my duty all along,” the 
young man added, more softly, a moment af- 
ter; upon which the squire gave a little nod, 
partly of satisfaction and encouragement to 
his son, partly of remonstrance and protest 
to his sister. 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose so—with the flowers at 
Easter for example,”’ said Miss Leonora, with 
a slight sneer. ‘I consider that I have stood 
by you through all this business, Frank,— 
but, of course, in so important a matter as 
a cure of souls, neither relationship nor, to a 
certain extent, approval,”’ said Miss Leonora, 
with again some hesitation, ‘* can be allowed 
to stand against public duty. We have the 
responsibility of providing a good gospel min- 
ister ’’— 

‘*T beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Leonora,’’ said the squire ; ‘* but I can’t help 
thinking that you make a mistake. I think 
it’s a man’s bounden duty, when there is a 
living in the family, to educate one of his 
sons for it. In my opinion, it’s one of the 
duties of property. You have no right to 
live off your estate, and spend your money 
elsewhere ; and no more have you any right 
to give less than—than your own flesh and 
blood to the people you have the charge of. 
You’ve got the charge of them to—to a cer- 
tain extent,—soul and body, sir,’’ said the 
squire, growing warm, as he put down his 
Times, and forgetting that he addressed a 
lady. ‘* I'd never have any peace of mind 
if I filled up a family living with a stranger ; 
unless, of course,’’ Mr. Wentworth added 
in a parenthesis,—an unlikely sort of contin- 
gency which had not occurred to him at first, 
—‘* you should happen to have no second son. 
The eldest the squire, the second the rector. 
That’s my idea, Leonora, of Church and 
State.” 

Miss Leonora smiled a little at her broth- 
er’s semi-feudal, semi-pagan ideas. <‘* I have 
long known that we were not of the same 
way of thinking,”’ said the strong-minded 
aunt, who, though cleverer than her brother, 
was too wise in her own conceit to perceive 
at the first glance the noble, simple concep- 
tion of his own duties and position which 
was implied in the honest gentleman’s words. 
‘¢ Your second son might be either a fool or 
a knave, or even, although neither, might be 
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quite unfit to be intrusted with the eternal 
interests of his fellow-creatures. In my opin- 
ion, the duty of choosing a clergyman is one 
not to be exercised without the gravest delib- 
eration. A conscientious man would make 
his selection dependent, at least, upon the 
character of his second son—if he had one. 
We, however,’’— 

‘* But then his character is so satisfactory, 
Leonora,”’ cried Miss Dora, feeling embold- 
ened by the shadow of visitors under whose 
shield she could always retire. ‘* Everybody 
knows what a good clergyman he is,—I am 
sure it would be like a new world in Skel- 
mersdale if you were there, Frank, my dear, 
—and preaches such beautiful sermons! ’’ 
said the unlucky little woman, upon whom 
her sister immediately descended, swift and 
sudden, like a storm at sea. 

‘‘ We are generally perfectly of accord in 
our conclusions,’’ said Miss Leonora; ‘as 
for Dora, she comes to the same end by a 
roundabout way. After what my brother 
has been saying ’’— 

** Yes,’’ said the squire, with uncomfort- 
able looks, ‘‘ I was saying to your aunt, 
Frank, what I said to you about poor Mary. 
Since Gerald will go, and since you don’t 
want to come, the best thing to do would be 
to have Huxtable. He’s a very good fellow 
on the whole, and it might cheer her up, 
poor soul, to be near her sisters. Life has been 
hard work to her, poor girl,—very hard work, 
sir,”’ said the squire, with a sigh. The idea 
was troublesome and uncomfortable, and al- 
ways disturbed his mind when it occurred to 
him. It was, indeed, a secret humiliation to 
the squire, that his eldest daughter possessed 
80 little the characteristic health and pros- 
perity of the Wentworths. He was very 
sorry for her, but yet half angry and half 
ashamed, as if she could have helped it ; but, 
however, he had been obliged to admit, in his 
private deliberations on the subject, that, 
failing Frank, Mary’s husband had the next 
best right to Wentworth Rectory,—an arrange- 
ment of which Miss Leonora did not approve, 

‘“T was about to say that we have no 
second son,’’ she said, taking up the thread 
of her discourse where it had been interrupted. 
‘Our duty is solely towards the Christian 
people. Ido not pretend to be infallible,’’ 
said Miss Leonora, with a meek air of self-eon- 
tradiction ; ‘* but Ishould bea very poor crea- 
ture indeed if, at my age, I did not know what 


I believed, and was not perfectly convinced 
thatlam right. Consequently (though, I re- 
peat, Mr. Shirley has chosen the most incon- 
venient moment possible for dying), it can’t 
be expected of me that I should appoint my 
nephew, whose opinions in most points are 
exactly the opposite of mine.” 

‘* T wish, at least, you would believe what 
I say,”’ interrupted the curate, impatiently. 
‘There might have been some sense in all 
this three months ago ; but if Skelmersdale 
were the highroad to everything desirable in 
the church, you are all quite aware that I 
could not accept it. Stop, Gerald ; I am not 
80 disinterested as you think,’’ said Frank ; 
‘if I left Carlingford now, people would 
remember against me that my character had 
been called in question here. I can remaina 
Perpetual Curate,” said the young man, with 
a smile; ‘* but I can’t tolerate any shadow 
upon my honor. I am sorry I came in at 
such an awkward moment. Good-morning, 
Aunt Leonora. I hope Julia Trench, when 
she has the rectory will always keep of your 
way of thinking. She used to incline a little 
to mine,’’ he said, mischievously, as he went 
away. 

** Come back, Frank, presently,’’ said the 
squire, whose attention had been distracted 
from his Times. Mr. Wentworth began to 
be tired of such a succession of exciting dis- 
cussions. He thought if he had Frank quietly 
to himself, he could settle matters much more 
agreeably ; but the Times was certainly an 
accompaniment more tranquillizing so far asa 
comfortable meal was concerned. 

** He can’t come back presently,’’ said 
Aunt Leonora. ‘ You speak as if he had 
nothing to do ; when, on the contrary, he has 
everything to do—that is worth doing,’* said 
that contradictory authority. ‘‘ Come back 
to lunch, Frank ; and I wish you would eat 
your breakfast, Dora, and not stare at me.” 

Miss Dora had come down to breakfast as 
an invalid, in a pretty little cap, with a shawl 
over her dressing-gown. She had not yet got 
over her adventure and the excitement of 
Rosa’s capture. That unusual accident, and 
all the applauses of her courage which had 
been addressed to her since, had roused the 
timid woman. She did not withdraw her 
eyes from her sister, though commanded to 
do so; on the contrary, her look grew more 
and more emphatic. She meant to have made 





a solemn address, throwing off Leonora’s yoke, - 
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and declaring her intention, in this grave. 
crisis of her nephew’s fortunes, of acting for | 


herself; but her feelings were too much for 
Miss Dora. The tears came creeping to the 
corners of her eyes, and she could not keep 
them back ; and her attempt at dignity broke 


_ down. ‘*IT am never consulted,’’ she said, 


with a gasp. ‘I don’t mean to pretend to 
know better than Leonora; but—but I think 
it is very hard that Frank should be disap- 
pointed about Skelmersdale. You may call 
me as foolish as you please,’’ said Miss Dora, 
with rising tears. ‘I know everybody will 
say it is my fault; but I must say I think 


it is very hard that Frank should be disap- | 


pointed. He was always brought up for it, 
as everybody knows; and to disappoint him, 
who is so good and so nice, for a fat young 
man, buttered all over like—like—a pudding- 
basin,’ cried poor Miss Dora, severely ad- 
hering to the unity of her desperate meta- 
phor. ‘IT don’t know what Julia Trench can 
be thinking of ; I—I don’t know what Leo- 
nora means.”’ 

‘“* Tam of the same way of thinking,” said 
Aunt Cecilia, setting downy, with alittle gen- 
tle emphasis, her cup of tea. 

Here was rebellion, open and uncompro- 
mised. Miss Leonora was so much taken by 
surprise that she lifted the tea-urn out of the 
way, and stared at her interlocutors with 
genuine amazement. But she proved her- 
self, as usual, equal to the occasion. 

‘It’s unfortunate that we never see eye to 
eye just at once,” she said, with a look which 
expressed more distinctly than words could 
have done the preliminary flourish of his 
whip, by means of which a skilful charioteer 
gets his team under hand without touching 
them ; ‘* but it is very lucky that we always 
come to agree in the end,"’ she added, more 
significantly still. It was well to crush in- 
subordination in the bud. Not that she did 
not share the sentiment of her sisters; but 
then they were guided like ordinary women 
by their feelings, whereas Miss Leonora had 
the rights of property before her, and the ap- 
proval of Exeter Hall. 

‘* And he wants to marry, poor dear boy,”’ 
said Miss Dora, pale with fright, yet per- 
severing ; ‘¢ and she is a dear good girl,—the 
very person for a clergyman’s wife ; and what 
is he to do if he is always to be Curate of St. 
Roque’s? You may say it is my fault; but 
I cannot help it. He always used to come to 
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me in all his little troubles ; and when he 
wants anything very particular, he knows 
there is nothing [I would not do for him,”’ 
sobbed the proud aunt, who could not help 
recollecting how much use she had been to 
Frank. She wiped her eyes at the thought, 
and held up her head with a thrill of pride 
and satisfaction. Nobody could blame her 
in that particular at least. ‘“ He knew he 
had only to tell me what he wanted,”’ said 
Miss Dora, swelling out her innocent plumes. 
Jack, who was sitting opposite, and who had 
been listening with admiration, thought it 
time to come in on his own part. 

‘I hope you don’t mean to forsake me, 
Aunt Dora,” hesaid. ‘* Ifa poor fellow can- 
not have faith in his aunt, whom can he have 
faith in? I thought it was too good to last,” 
said the neglected prodigal. ‘* You have left 
the poor sheep in the wilderness and gone 
back to the ninety-and-nine righteous men 
who need no repentance.’’ He put up his 
handkerchief to his eyes as he spoke, and 80 
far forgot himself, as to look with laughter in 
his face, at his brother Gerald. As for the 
squire, he was startled to hear his eldest son 
quoting Scripture, and laid aside his paper 
once more to know what it meant. 

‘‘T am sure I beg your pardon, Jack,” 
said Aunt Dora, suddenly stopping short, 
and feeling guilty. ‘‘I never meant to neg- 
lect you. Poor dear boy, he never was 
properly tried with female society and the 
comforts of home ; but then you were dining 
out that night,” said the simple woman, 
eagerly. ‘‘I should have stayed with you, 
Jack, of course, had you been at home.”’ 

From this little scene Miss Leonora turned 
away hastily, with an exclamation of im- 
patience. She made an abrupt end of her 
tea-making, and went off to her little busi- 
ness room with a grim smile upon her iron- 
gray countenance. She, too, had heen taken 
in a little by Jack’s pleasant farce of the 
Sinner Repentant ; and it occurred to her to 
feel a little ashamed of herself as she went 
up-stairs. After all, the ninety-and-nine 
just men of Jack’s irreverent quotation were 
worth considering now and then; and Miss 
Leonora could not but think with a little 
humiliation of the contrast between her 
nephew Frank and the comfortable young 
curate who was going to marry Julia Trench. 
He was fat, it could not be denied; and she * 
remembered his chubby looks, and his ser- 
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mons about self-denial and mortification of 
the flesh, much as a pious Catholic might 
think of the Lenten oratory of a fat friar. 
But then he was perfectly sound in his doc- 
trines, and ié wss undeniable that the people 
liked him, and that the appointment was one 
which even a Scotch ecclesiastical community 
full of popular rights could scarcely have ob- 
jected to. According to her own principles, 
the strong-minded woman could not do other- 
wise. She threw herself into her arm-chair 
with unnecessary force, and read over the 
letter which Miss Trench herself had written- 
‘It is difficult to think of any consolation in 
such a bereavement,’’ wrote Mr. Shirley’s 
niece; ** but still it is a little comfort to feel 
that I can throw myself on your sympathy, 
my dear and kind friend.’ ‘ Little caleu- 
lating thing! ’’ Miss Leonora said to herself 
as she threw down the mournful epistle ; and 
then she could not help thinking again of 
Frank. To be sure, he was not of her way 
of thinking ; but when she remembered the 
‘* investigation ’’ and its result, and the se- 
cret romance involved in it, her Wentworth 
blood sent a thrill of pride and pleasure 
through her veins. Miss Leonora, though 
she was strong-minded, was still woman 
enough to perceive her nephew's motives in 
his benevolence to Wodehouse; but these 
motives, which were strong enough to make 
him endure so much annoyance, were not 
strong enough to tempt him from Carling- 
ford and his perpetual curacy, where his 
honor and reputation, in the face of love and 
ambition, demanded that he should remain. 
‘* Tt would be a pity to balk him in his self- 
sacrifice,’’ she said to herself, with again a 
somewhat grim smile, and a comparison not 
much to the advantage of Julia Trench and 
her curate. She shut herself up among her 
papers till luncheon, and only emerged with 
a stormy front when that meal was on the 
table, during the progress of which she 
snubbed everybody who ventured to speak to 
her, and spoke to her nephew Frank as if he 
might have been suspected of designs upon 
the plate-chest. Such were the unpleasant 
consequences of the struggle between duty 
and inclination in the bosom of Miss Leo- 
nora; and, save for other unforeseen events, 
which decided the matter for her, it is not by 
any means so certain as, judging from her 





; CHAPTER XLII. 

Frank WeENTWoRTH once more went up 
Grange Lane, a thouglitful and a sober man. 
Exhilaration comes but by moments in the 
happiest of lives,—and already he began to 
remember how very little he had to be elated 
about, and how entirely things remained as 
before. Even Luey; her letter very proba- 
bly might be only an effusion of friendship ; 
and at all events, what could he say to her, 
—what did he dare in honor say? And then 
his mind went off to think of the two recto- 
ries, between which he had fallen as between 


two stools: though he had made up his mind | 


to accept neither, he did not the less feel a 
certain mortification in seeing that his rela- 
tions on both sides were so willing to bestow 
their gifts elsewhere. He could not tolerate 
the idea of succeeding Gerald in his own per- 
son; but still he found it very disagrecable to 
consent to the thought that Huxtable should 
replace him,—Huxtable, who was a good fel- 
low enough, but of whom Frank Wentworth 
thought, as men generally think of their 
brothers-in-law, with a half-impatient, half 
contemptuous wonder what Mary could ever 
have seen in’ 80 commonplace a man. ‘To 
think of him as Rector of Wentworth in- 
wardly chafed the spirit of the Perpetua) 
Curate. As he was going along, absorbed 
in his own thoughts, he did not pereeive how 
his approach was watched for from the other 
side of the way by Elsworthy, who stood with 
his bundle of newspapers under his arm and 
his hat in his hand, watching for ‘* his cler- 
gyman ”’ with submission and apology on the 
surface, and hidden rancor underneath. Els- 
worthy was not penitent ; he was furious and 
disappointed. His mistake and its conse- 
quences were wholly humiliating, and had 
not in them a single saving feature to atone 
for the wounds of his self-esteem. ‘The cu- 
rate had not only baffled and beaten him, but 
humbled him in his own eyes, which is per- 
haps, of all others, the injury least easy to 
forgive. It was, however, with an appear- 
ance of the profoundest submission that he 
stood awaiting the approach of the man he 
had tried so much to injure. 

‘* Mr. Wentworth, sir,’ said Elsworthy, 
“© if I was worth your while, I might think as 
you were offended with me; but seeing ’m 
one as is so far beneath you,’’? he went on 


character, it ought to have been, tliat duty | with a kind of grin, intended to represent a 
|depreeatory smile, but which would . haye 


would have won the day. 
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heen a snarl had he dared, ‘ T can’t think as’ 
you'll hear no malice. May I ask, sir, if | 
there's a-going to he any difference made? ” | 

‘*In what respect, Elsworthy ? ” said-the | 
curate, shortly. 

«* Well, sir, I can’t tell,’’ said the clerk of | 
St. Roque’s. ‘If a clergyman was to bear 
malice, it’s in his power to make things very 
unpleasant. I don’t speak of the place at 
church, which aint neither here nor there,— 
it’s respectable, but it aint lucrative ; but if 
you was to stretch a point, Mr. Wentworth, by 
continuing the papers and suchlike ; it aint 
that T valley the money,’’ said Elsworthy, 
‘¢ but. I’ve been a faithful servant; and I 
might say, if you were to take it in a right 
spirit, an ’umble friend, Mr. Wentworth,” 
he continued, after a little pause, growing 
bolder. ** And now, as I’ve that unfor- 
tunate creature to provide for, and no one 
knowing what’s to become of her’’— 

‘** ] wonder that you venture to speak of 
her to me,”’ said the curate, witha little indig- 
nation, ‘‘ after all the warnings I gave you. 
But you ought to consider that you are to 
blame a great deal more than she is. She is 
only a child; if you had taken better care 
of her,—but you would not pay any atten- 
tion to my warning ;—you must bear the 
consequences as best you can.”’ 

‘* Well, sir,” said Elsworthy, ‘ if you're 
a-going to bear nelice, 1 haven’t got nothing 
tosay. But there aint ten men in Carling- 
ford as wouldn’t agree with me that when a 
young gentleman, even if he is a clergyman, 
takes particklar notice of a pretty young 
girl, itaint just for nothing as he does it— 
not to say watching over her paternal to see 
as she wasn't out late at night, and suchlike. 
But bygones is bygones, sir,” said Elsworthy, 
‘and is never more to be mentioned by me. 
I don’t ask no more, if you'll but do the 
same ”?— 

‘You wont ask no more?”’ said the cu- 
rate, angrily ; “do you think I am afraid 
of you? [have nothing more to say, Els- 
worthy. Go and look after your business— 
I will attend to mine; and when we are not 
foreed to meet, let us keep clear of each 
other. It will be better both for you and 
me.”’ 

The curate passed on with an impatient 
nod; but his assailant did not intend that he 
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said Elsworthy, hastening on after him, yet 
keeping half a step behind. ‘I'm a hum- 
bled man ,—different from what I ever thought 
to be. 1 could always keep up my head afore 
the world till now ; and if it aint your fault, 
sir,—as [ humbly beg your pardon for ever 
being so far led away as to believe it was,—all 
the same it’s along of you.” 

** What do you mean? ”’ said the curate, 
who, half amused and half indignant at the 
change of tone, had slackened his pace to 
listen to this new accusation: * 

‘¢ What I mean, sir, is, that if you hadn’t 
been so good and so kind-hearted as to take 
into your house the—the villain as has done 
it all, him and Rosa could never have known 
each other. IT allow as it was nothing but 
your own goodness as did it; but it wasa 
black day for me and mine,” said the dra- 
matist, with a pathetic turn of voice. ‘+ Not 
as I’m casting no blame on you, as is well 
known to be ’’— 

«¢ Never mind what I’m well known to be,”’ 
said the curate ; ‘‘ the other day you thought 
I was the villain. If you can tell me any- 
thing you want me to do, I will understand 
that ; but I am not desirous to know your 
opinion of me,’’ said the careless young man. 
As he stood listening impatiently, pausing a 
second time, Dr. Marjoribanks came out to 
his door and stepped into his brougham to 
go off to his morning round of visits. The 
doctor took off his hat when he saw the cu- 
rate, and waved it to him cheerfully with a 
gesture of congratulation. Dr. Marjoribanks 
was quite stanch and honest, and would have 
manfully stood by his intimates in dangerous 
circumstances ; but somehow he preferred 
success. It was pleasanter to be able to con- 
gratulate people than to condole with them. 
He preferred it, and nobody could object to 
80 orthodox a sentiment. Most probably, if 
Mr. Wentworth had still been in partial 
disgrace, the doctor would not have seen him 
in his easy glance down the road ; but though 
Mr. Wentworth was aware of that, the mute 
congratulation had yet its effeet upon him. 
He was moved by that delicate symptom of 
how the wind was blowing in Carlingford, 
and forgot all about Elsworthy, though the 
man was standing by his side. 

‘* As you're so good as to take it kind, 
sir,’’ said the clerk of St. Roque’s, ‘and 





should eseape so easily. ** I shouldn't have 
thought, sir, as you’d have borne malice,” 


as [ was a-saying, it’s well known as you’re 


| always ready to hear a poor man’s tale, per- 
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haps you'd let bygones be bygones, and not 
make no difference? That wasn’t all, Mr. 
Wentworth,” he continued, eagerly, as the 
curate gave an impatient nod, and turned to 
go on. ‘I've heard as this villain is rich, 
sir, by means of robbing of his own flesh and 
blood ;—but it aint for me to trust to what 
folks says, after the experience I’ve had, and 
never can forgive myself for being led away,”’ 
said Elsworthy ; ‘* it’s well known in Car- 
lingford ’— 

** For Heaven’s sake, come to the point and 
be done with it,’’ said the curate. ‘* What 
is it you want me to do?” 

‘* Sir,’’ said Elsworthy, solemnly, ‘* you’re 
areal gentleman, and you don’t bear no malice 
for what was'a mistake—and you aint one 
to turn your back on an unfortunate family 
—and, Mr. Wentworth, sir, you aint a-going 
to stand by and see me and mine wronged, 
as have always wished you well. If we 
can’t get justice of him, we can get dam- 
ages! ‘’cried Elsworthy. ‘+ He aint to be let 
off as if he’d done no harm—and seeing as it 
was along of you ”’— 

** Hold your tongue, sir! ” cried the cu- 
rate. ‘1 have nothing todo withit. Keep 
out of my way, or at least learn to restrain your 
tongue. No more—not a word more,’’ said 
the young man, indignantly. He went off 
with such a sweep and wind of anger and 
annoyance, that the slower and older com- 
plainant had no chance to follow him.  Els- 
worthy accordingly went off to the shop where 
his errand-boys were waiting for the news- 
papers, and where Rosa Jay up-stairs, weep- 
ing, in a dark room, where her enraged aunt 
had shut her up. Mrs. Elsworthy ,had shut 
up the poor little pretty wretch, who might 
have been penitent under better guidance, 
but who by this time had lost what sense of 
shame and wrong her childish conscience was 
capable of in the stronger present sense of 
injury and resentment and longing to escape ; 
but the@ngry aunt, though she could turn 
the key#on poor Rosa’s unfortunate little 
person, could not shut in the piteous sobs 
which now and then sounded through and 
through the house, and which converted all 
the errand-boys without exception into in- 
dignant partisans of Rosa, and even moved 
the heart of Peter Hayles, who could hear 
them at the back window where he was 
making up Dr. Marjoribanks’s prescriptions. 
As the sense of injury waxed stronger and 
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stronger in Rosa's bosom, she availed herself, 
like any other irrational, irresponsible crea- 
ture, of such means of revenging herself and 
annoying her keepers as occurred to her. 

‘* Nobody ever took no care of me,’’ sobbed 
Rosa. ‘I never had no father or mother. 
Oh, I wish I was dead! I wish I was dead! 
—and nobody wouldn’t care! ’’ These utter- 
ances, it may be imagined, went to the very 
heart of the errand-boys, who were collected 
in a circle, plotting how to release Rosa, 
when Elsworthy, mortified and furious, came 
back from his unsuccessful assault on the 
curate. They scattered like a covey of little 
birds before the angry man, who tossed their 
papers at them, and then strode up the echo- 
ing stairs. ‘¢If you don’t hold your d—d 
tongue,”’ said Elsworthy, knocking furiously 
at Rosa’s door, ** I'll turn you to the door 
this instant, I will, by —.’’ Nobody in Car- 
lingford had ever before heard an oath issue 
from the respectable lips of the clerk of St. 
Roque’s. When he went down into the shop 
again, the outcries sank into frightened 
moans. Not much wonder toat the entire 
neighborhood became as indignant with Els- 
worthy as it ever had been with the Perpetual 
Curate. The husband and wife took up their 
positions in the shop after this, as far apart 
as was possible from each other, both resent- 
ing in silent fury the wrong which the world 
in general had done them. Jf Mrs. Elsworthy 
had dared, she would have exhausted her 
passion in abuse of everybody ,—of the curate 
for not being guilty, of her husband for sup- 
posing him to be so, and, to be sure, of Rosa 
herself, who was the cause of all. But Els- 
worthy was dangerous, not to be approached 
or spoken to. He went out about noon to 
see John Brown, and discuss with him the 
question of damages; but the occurrences 
which took place in his absence are not to be 
mixed up with the present narrative, which 
concerns Mr. Frank Wentworth’s visit to 
Lucy Wodehouse, and has nothing to do with 
ignoble hates or loves. 

The curate went rapidly on to the green 
door, which once more looked like a gate of 
paradise. He did not know in the least 


what he was going to do or say; he was 
only conscious of a state of exaltation, a con- 
dition of mind which might precede great 
happiness or great misery, but had nothing 
in it of the common state of affairs in which 
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people ask each other ** How do you do? 
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Notwithstanding, the fact is, that when 
Lucy entered that dear familiar drawing- 
room, where every feature and individual 
expression of every piece of furniture was as 
well known to him as if they had been so 
many human faces, it was only ‘* How do 
you do?’ that the curate found himself able 
to say. The two shook hands as demurely 
as if Lucy had indeed been, according to the 
deceptive representation of yesterday, as old 
as Aunt Dora; and then she seated herself 
in hey favorite chair, and tried to begin a 
little conversation about things in general. 
Even in these three days, nature and youth 
had done something for Lucy. She had 
slept and rested, and the unforeseen misfor- 
tune which had come in to distract her grief, 


had roused all the natural strength that was) 


in her. As she was a little nervous about 
this interview, not knowing what it might 
end in, Lucy thought it her duty to be as 
composed and self-commanding as possible, 
and in order to avoid all dangerous and ex- 
citing subjects, began to talk of Wharfside. 

‘* T have not heard anything for three or 
four days about the poor woman at No. 10. 
I meant to have gone to see her to-day; but 
somehow one gets so selfish when — when 
one’s mind is full of affairs of one’s own.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said the curate, ‘‘and speaking of 
that, I wanted to tell you how much com- 
fort your letter had been to me. My head, 
too, has been very full of affairs of my own. 
I thought at one time that my friends were 
forsaking me. It was very good of you to 
write as you did.” 

Upon which there followed another little 
pause. ‘Indeed, the goodness was all on 
your side,’’ said Lucy, faltering. ‘ If I had 
ever dreamt how much you were doing for 
us! but it all came upon me so suddenly. 
It is impossible ever to express in words one- 
half of the gratitude we owe you,”’ she said, 
with restrained enthusiasm. She looked up 
at him as she spoke with a little glow of nat- 
ural fervor, which brought the color to her 
cheek and the moisture to her eyes. She was 
not of the disposition to give either thanks 
or confidence by halves ; and even the slight 
not unpleasant sense of danger which gave 
piquancy to this interview, made her reso- 
lute to express herself fully. She would not 
suffer herself to stint her gratitude because 
cf the sweet suspicion which would not be 
quite silenced,—that possibly Mr. Wentworth 





looked for something better than gratitude. 
Not for any consequences, however much 
they might be to be avoided, could she be 
shabby enough to refrain from due acknowl- 
edgment of devotion so great. ‘Therefore, 
while the Perpetual Curate was doing all he 
could to remind himself of his condition, and 
to persuade himself that it would be utterly 
wrong and mean of him to speak, Lucy looked 
up at him,—looked him in the face, with her 
blue eyes shining dewy and sweet through 
tears of gratitude and a kind of generous ad- 
miration ; for, like every other woman, she 
felt herself exalted and filled with a delicious 
pride in seeing that the man of her uncon- 
scious choice had proved himself the best. 

The curate walked to the window, very 
much as Mr. Proctor had done, in the tumult 
and confusion of his heart, and came back 
again with what he had to say written clear 
on his face, without any possibility of mis- 
take. ‘I must speak,”’ said the young man ; 
‘*T have no right to speak, I know; if L had 
attaied the height of self-sacrifice and self- 
denial, [ might, I would be silent ; but it is 
impossible now.” Ile came to a break just 
then, looking at her to see what encourage- 
ment he had to go on ; but as Lucy did noth- 
ing but listen and grow pale, he had to take 
his own way. ‘** What I have to say is not 
anything new,”’ said the curate, laboring a 
little in his voice, a8 was inevitable when af- 
fairs had come to such a crisis, ‘‘if I were 
not in the cruelest position possible to a man. 
I have only an empty love to lay at your feet ; 
I tell it to you only because I am obliged ,—be- 
cause, after all, love is worth telling, even if 
it comes to nothing. Iam not going to ap- 
peal to your generosity,”’ continued the young 
man, kneeling down at the table, not by way 
of kneeling to Lucy, but by way of bringing 
himself on a evel with her, wheres he sat 
with her head bent down on her low chair, 
‘or to ask you to bind yourself to a man 
who has nothing in the world but love to of- 
fer you ; but after what has been for years, 
after ail the hours I have spent here, I can- 
not—part—I cannot let you go—without a 
word ”’— 

And here he stopped short. He had not 
asked anything ; so that Lucy, even had she 
been able, had nothing to answer; and as 
for the young lover himself, he seemed to have 
come to the limit of his eloquence. He kept 
waiting for a moment, gazing at her in breath- 
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less expectation of a response for which his 
own words had left no room. Then he rose 
in an indescribable tumult of disappointment 
and mortification, unable to conclude that 
all was over, unable to keep silence, yet not 
knowing what to say. 

‘**T have been obliged to close all the doors 
of advancement upon myself,’’ said the cu- 
rate, with a little bitterness ; ‘‘ [ don't know 
if you understand me. At this moment I 
have to deny myself the dearest privilege of 
existence. Don't mistake me, Lucy,” he 
said, after another pause, coming back to her 
with humility, «I don’t venture to say that 
you would have accepted anything I had to 
offer ; but this 1 mean,—that to have a home 
for you now,—to have a life for you ready to 
be laid at your feet, whether you would have 
had it or not ;—what right have I to speak of 
such delights? ’’ cried the young man. * It 
does not matter to you; and as for me, I 
have patience,—patience to console myself 
with’’— 

Poor Lucey, though she was on the verge 
of tears, which nothing but the most passion- 
ate self-restraint could have kept in, could 
not lielpa passing sensation of amusement 
at these words. ‘* Not too much of that 
either,’ she said, softly, with a tremulous 
smile. ‘* But Patience carries the lilics of 
the saints,’’ said Lucy, with a touch of the 
swect asceticism which had once been so 
charming to the young Anglican. It brought 
him back like a spell to the common ground 
on which they used to meet; it brought him 
back also to his former position on his knee, 
which was embarrassing to Lucy, though she 
had not the heart to draw back, nor even to 
withdraw her hand, which somehow hap- 
pened to he in Mr. Wentworth’s way. 

‘‘Tam but a man,” said the young lover. 
‘¢] would rather have the roses of life; but, 
Lucey, I am only a Perpetual Curate,’’ he 
continued, with her hands in his. Her an- 
swer was made in the most heartless and in- 
diflerent words. She let two big drops— 
which fell like hail, though they were warm- 
er than any summer rain—drop out of her 
eyes, and she said, with lips that had some 
difficulty in enunciating that heartless senti- 
ment, ** don’t see that it matters to me ’— 

Which was true enough, though. it did not 
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new rectory, nor the no income of the Per- 
petual Curacy of St. Roque’s, had the smallest 
place in the thoughts of either of these per- 
fectly inconsiderate young people. For half 
an hour they were an emperor and empress 
seated upon two thrones, to which all the 
world was subject ; and when at the end of 
that time they began to remember the world, 
it was but to laugh at it in their infinite 
youthful superiority. Then it became ap- 
parent that to remain in Carlingford, to work 
at ‘* the district,’’ to carry out all the an- 
cient intentions of well-doing which had been 
the first bond between them, was, after all, 
the life of lives ;—which was the state of 
mind they had both arrived at when Miss 
Wodehouse, who thought they had been too 
long together under the circumstances, and 
could not help wondering what Mr. Went- 
worth could be saying, came into the room, 
rather flurried in her own person. She 
thought Lucy must have been telling the 
curate about Mr. Proctor and his hopes, and 
was, to tell the truth, a little curious how 
Mr. Wentworth would take it, and a little— 
the very least—ashamed of encountering his 
critical looks. The condition of mind into 
which Miss Wodehouse was thrown when she 
perceived the real state of affairs would be 
difficult to describe. She was very glad and 
very sorry, and utterly puzzled how they 
were to live ; and underneath all these vary- 
ing emotions was a sudden, half-ludicrous, 
half-humiliating sense of being cast into the 
shade which made Mr. Proctor’s fiancée laugh 
and made her cry, and brought her down 
altogether off the temporary pedestal upon 
which she had stepped, not without a little 
feminine satisfaction. When a woman is 
going to be married, especially if that mar- 
riage falls later than usual, it is natura] that 
she should expect, for that time at least, to 
be the first and most prominent figure in her 
little circle. But, alas! what chance could 
there be for a mild, dove-colored bride of 
forty beside a creature of half her age, en- 
dued with all the natural bloom and natural 
interest of youth ? 

Miss Wodchouse could not quite make out 
her own feelings on the subject. ‘+ Don’t 
you think if you had waited a little it would 
have been wiser?’’ she said, in her timid 


sound encouraging ; and it is dreadful tocon-| way ; and then kissed her young sister, and 
fess, that fora little while after, neither Skel- | said, “* I am so glad, my darling—I am sure 
mersdale, nor Wentworth, nor Mr. Proctor’s | dear papa would have been pleased,” with a 
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sob which brought back to Lucy the grief 
from which she had for the moment escaped. 
Under all the circumstances, however, it may 
well be supposed that it was rather hard upon 
Mr. Wentworth to recollect that he had en- 
gaged to return to luncheon with the squire, 
and to prepare himself, after this momentous 
morning’s work, to face all the complications 
of the family, where still Skelmersdale and 
Wentworth were hanging in the balance, and 
where the minds of his kith and kin were al- 
ready too full of excitement to leave much 
room for another event. He went away re- 
luctantly enough—out of the momentary para- 
dise where his perpetual curacy was a mat- 
ter of utter indifference, if not a tender 
pleasantry, which rather increased than di- 
minished the happiness of the moment—into 
the ordinary daylight world, where it was a 
very serious matter, and where what the young 
couple would have to live upon beeame the 
real question to be considered. Mr. Went- 
worth met Wodehouse as he went out, which 
did not mend matters. The vagabond was 
loitering about in the garden, attended by 
one of Elsworthy’s errand-boys, with whom 
he was in earnest conversation, and stopped 
in his talk to give a sulky nod and ‘“* Good- 
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a distinct sensation of disgust, even in the 
moment of his triumph—which is one in- 
stance of the perennial inequality between 
the two halvesof mankind. He had to brace 
himself up to the encounter of all his people, 
while she had to meet nothing less delightful 
than her own dreams. ‘This was how matters 
came to an issue in respect of Frank Went- 
worth’s personal happiness. Tis worldly af- 
fairs were all astray as yet, and he had not 
the most distant indication of any gleam of 
light dawning upon the horizon which could 
reconcile his duty and honor with good for- 
tune and the delights of life. Meanwhile: 
other discussions were going on in Carling- 
ford, of vital importance to the two young 
people who had made up their minds to cast 
themselves upon Providence. And among 
the various conversations which were being 
carried on about the same moment in respect 
to Mr. Wentworth,—whose affairs, as was 
natural, were extensively canvassed in Grange 
Lane, as well as in other less exclusive quar- 
ters,—it would be wrong toomit a remarkable 
consultation which took place in the rectory, 
where Mrs. Morgan sat in the midst of the 
great bouquets of the drawing-room carpet, 


making up her first matrimonial difficulty. 
morning,” to which the curate had no desire | 


It would be difficult to explain what influence 


to respond more warmly than was necessary. | the drawing-room carpet in the rectory had 


Lucy was thinking of nothing but himself, 
and perhaps a little of the ** great work ”’ at 


on the fortunes of the Perpetual Curate ; but 
when Mr. Wentworth’s friends come to hear 


Wharfside, which her father’s illness andj} the entire outs and ins of the business, it will 


death had interrupted ; but Mr. Wentworth, 
who was only a man, remembered that Tom 
Wodehouse would be his brother-in-law with 


he seen that it was not for nothing that Mr. 
Proctor covered the floor of that pretty apart- 
ment with roses and lilies half a yard long. ~ 





Mr. Iorren of Piccadilly is about to publish a 
dictionary of colloquial expressions, giving, where 
possible, their origin, with instances of their use, 
which has been in course of preparation for some 
time by the compiler of the small ‘* Dictionary of 
Modern Slang,’? published in 1859, The new 
hook is entitled *¢The Slang Dictionary; or, the 
Vwgar Words, Street Phrases, and ‘ Fast’ Ex- 
pressions of High and Low Society ;’’ and it 
will contain, it is said, several thousand words 
and phrases in daily use, but which are not con- 
tained in our English dictionaries, 








A Lrperat Contrisutor.—A gentleman wait- 
ed on Dougtas Jerrold to ask his aid in behalf of 
a mutual friend in distress. It was not the first 
time such an appeal had been made to him for 
the same person. On this occasion, therefore, 
the agent was received in any other but a com- 
plying humor. ‘* Well,’’ said Jerrold, ‘* how 
much does owe this time?’’ ‘* Why, just 
a four and two noughts will, I think,’’ replied 
the petitioner, ‘put him straight.”’ ** Well, 
then, put me down for one of the noughis,”’ said 
Jerrold. 
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From The Spectator, 9 July. | the relations of States more rapidly than any 
THE STRENGTH OF GERMANY... | treaty or any diplomatic combination, and 
Mr. Conpen, in the splendid epeech in| Spain has fallen and England risen, though 
which, on Tuesday-night, he denounced man- | both have equally lost their transatlantic 
liness as a crime, called the. ** balance of | possessions. 
wer” a “ mere figment,” and ii the sense | Thus far the old theory of the balance of 
in which the phrase is popularly employed he | power 18 demonstrably false, and Mr. Cobden 
was undoubtedly in the right. When he | 1 exposing its falsity before diplomatists have 
adds that the idea. began with the ‘ unsettle- | obtained the courage to abandon the ancient 
ment of all things called the Treaty of Vien- | grooves does a oo great public service ; but 
na,” he talks the kind of nonsense to be ex- | the ancient formula has yet another meaning. 
pected from a man who does not know his- It implies, besides a desire for the independ- 
tory; but the blunder affects the influence | ence of all existing nations, also, a fear lest 
of his arguments over educated men rather | 20y one nation should acquire such strength 
than his arguments themselves. The ‘ bal- | @8 to make it temporarily and after great ex- 
ance of power” is a modern phrase ; but it ; ¢Ttions supreme over Europe. ‘That suprem- 
has been the governing principle of Europe |®¢y more or less avowed has from time to 
since the death of Charlemagne,—since, that | time been the object, four or five times the at- 
is, the last successful attempt to revive the | tained object, of a single European power. 
imperial system, which looked to a world | The authority so acquired has alwaye been ob- 





controlled, or rather guided, by a single 
chain of ideas, in preference to a world in 
which all ideas have scope. It is, in fact, 
the formula invented to defend the independ- 
ence of separate nations against the revival | 
of the imperial system, which would make 
them all mere sections of one grand but mo- 
notonous whole. Of late years it has, how- 
ever, been used by statesmen 60 as to imply 
only an equality of territorial power, and in 
that sense it is of course, as Mr. Cobden ex- 
claims, a meaningless figment. Modern po- 
litical science has proved that mere increase 
of territory is one of the smallest additions 
to a nation’s active strength. Great Britain 
has not only not increased her territory since 
1815, but she is from geographical situation 
incapable of increase; but her power has 
more than quintupled. The elevation of an 
Italian of genius to supreme power indefi- 
nitcly multiplied for twenty years the inher- 
ent resources of France. A discovery made 
by a spinner tripled within ten years the 
fighting strength of Great Britain. The 
lucky hit of an old martinet who thought 
ramrods might as well be iron as wood 
doubled in six months the strength of the 
Prussian line. The life of Cavour was 
worth whole provinces to Italy; the physi- 
cians who murdered him had better have 
killed an army; and German savans could 
hardly predict the addition which unity— 
hearty unity—might make to the effective 
force of the Fatherland. Russia owes more 
to Peter the Great’s reforms than to all his 
conquests, and the discovery of a great coal- 
field might do more for Spain than the res- 
toration of all her transatlantic dominion. 
Suppose the population of France to have 
multiplied like that of Great Britain, or the 








oo of Denmark like the people of the 
nited States; what would be the worth of 
territorial treaties? Internal progress alters | 


tained by violence, has always so arrested or so 
crossed the aspirations of its subjects as to stir 
them to present revolt and an enduring hatred, 
has never endured for a generation, and has 
usually brought on the aggressive nation a ter- 


| rible retribution ; but so frightful have been 


its immediate consequences, 80 long contin- 
ued its permanent effects, that far-sighted 
statesmen have always believed its prevention 
worth a great European war. Spain nearly 
obtained it, had the Armada not been dis- 
persed would have obtained it altogether, and 
her success cost Italy three hundred years of 
slavery, the Low Countries the accumulations 
of two centuries of successful industry, Eng- 
land a century of Stuart government, a revo- 
lution, and an arrest in development of a 
hundred years, and America the surrender of 
her most fertile soils to a race who after 
three hundred years are giving way in every 
direction hefore the unimprovable red tribes. 
Louis XIV. made the attempt, and it cost 
England twelve years of war and the creation 
of a national debt, Germany the desolation 
of two provinces and the elevation of the 
Hapsburgs to imperial power, Holland her 
position as a progressive country, and France 
the awful series of events: which, beginning 
with her *‘ great monarch’s ’’ death and the 
Regency, have not ended yet. Napoleon re- 
newed the struggle, and there is nota country 
in Europe which has fully recovered its ef- 
fects,—witness our debt, German disunion, the 
Russian military organization, and the French 
readiness to bow before the rule of a Caesar ; 
and the mere fear lest a second Napoleon 
should once again play this ré/e curses the 
world with unendurable taxation, turns one 
per cent. of the European family into soldiers, 
and makes even Mr. Cobden allow that the 
British navy must cost us fifteen millions a 
year, 

The attempt may never be made again, but 
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it also may, and if any power could make it 
with success, it,is the German Confederation. 
That cumbrous and multiform body, with its 
absurd constitution and powerless Parliament, 
its divided principalities and hostile courts, 
has shown that whenever inflamed by ambi- 
tion it ean act as a whole,—act with rapid- 
ity, act with a perfect forgetfulness of the 
local jealousies of its States. The Cimbric Pe- 
ninsula is now garrisoned by the troups of the 
entire Confederation, and of all its subject 
peoples. Nothit¥g can be more perfect than 
the unity for offence which pervades that mis- 
cellaneous mass. Napoleon was not obeyed 
more rapidly than Prince Charles of Prussia. 
Berlin may hate Vienna, and Frankfort dis- 


trust both ; but no reasonable politician doubts | 
that if Prince Charles were defeated, Count 


von Gablenz would hasten to his support ; or 
that if both encountered a check the, troops 
of the Diet now in Holstein would in twelve 
hours be streaming to their aid. The nation 
for offensive purpuses, when warmed by the 
Just of conquest or the passion for vengeance, 
is one, and a most terrible one. Forty-five 
millions of persons, one in language and opin- 
ion, in civilization and institutions, trained 
under an admirable military organization, 
active as any race but the French, and brave 
as any people on earth, wield all the military 
resources of thirty millions more in addition 
to their own. ‘The greatest rivers of Europe 
are within German frontiers; Germany is 
seated in full strength on the North Sea and 
the Mediterranean, and she alone of European 
powers strikes at every enemy from the in- 
side of the campaigning circle. Her litera- 
ture influences the world; her alliances are 
absolutely ubiquitous ; she can control an elee- 
tion in North America as easily as a succes- 
sion in Denmark ; and of all the kings of Eu- 
rope there are but two not sprung of a Ger- 
man stock or thinking in the German tongue. 
The nation which wields this extraordinary 
power has no hereditary enemies among first- 
class States, and swallows nationalities on 
every side without incurring for a moment 
the charge of ambition or aggressiveness. 
Crushing Poland to the ground, holding Hun- 
gary as we hold India, ravaging Denmark, 
threatening Turkey, and striving to emascu- 
late Italy, she is still popularly believed to 
he a stationary and Conservative power ”’ 
‘essential to the peace and good order of. 
Kurope.’’ One limit only has for ages been 
placed on her ambition. She has been able 
to do little at sea; but with the conquest of 
Denmark even this disability disappears. 
Germany does not assimilate as France does ; 
but she has the talent shown by our own 
race on the American continent,—the ca- 
Er for eating out all weaker nationalities. 

enmark conquered will be digested, and 
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then seventy millions of people magnificently 
organized for warfare by land will be posted 
on all northern seas, with harbors in abun- 
dance, arsenals only limited by the wealth 
of the third richess race in Europe, and a 
maritime population of six millions, of which 
one-fourth is Scandinavian. Grant her buta 
genius at her head, and what is to resist such 
a power, or stop her from on Alsace, 
overflowing Holland, reconquering Italy, or 
crushing the rising hope of the Slavon tribes 
of European Turkey? France? France with 
a Napoleon for chief drove Austria alone with 
difficulty out of a foreign province, and who 
reckons on a succession of Napoleons? Italy? 
Can Italy even face South Germany? Russia? 
Russia is governed by Germans, is a sharer in 
the spoils of Puland, and would sell the 
world for ten hours’ undisturbed possession 
of Constantinople. Great Britain? Great 
Britain is shrinking from the battle now, 
when Germany has no fleet and Denmark is 
alive, is plunging deeper and deeper into the 
trade which makes her prosperity and enfee- 
bles her sense of right, and is governed and 
will be governed by a house German in bloud 
and sympathies. We believe firmly if the 
career be once commenced, if Germany once 
pass through a time of exaltation, theré will 
be no remedy for Europe till it has tasted 
what German domination means,—till it has 
felt the rule which has in three centuries 
made all Italians the sworn enemies of all 
Germans, has in ten centuries failed to rec- 
oncile Hungarians, has in eighteen months 
made of the Roumans allies of their Magyar 
oppressors, has in a century and a half 
changed Poles from prosperous enemies into 
pauperized foes, and has so alienated its 
own people that no German conquered by a 
Frenchman has in three centuries ever struck 
one blow for German dominion. When the 
Germans move to the north, the east, or the 
south, they drag with them irreconcilable 
fues,—soldiers whom they must watch as vigi- 
lantly as their adversaries in the field; when 
they move west, they are encountered by men 
of their own lineage, obeying their own tra- 
ditions, speaking their own language, but 
who will resist their progress to the death. 
It is a people like this, thus powerful, thus 
aggressive, and thus hated, whom we are 
called upon to resist, if not in Denmark 
while Germany is without a navy, then in 
Holland when she has a navy,—that is if the 
marriage of a Prince of Orange into the 
English house should happily for the world 
enable us to perceive that Holland is defensi- 
ble. 

But nothing, we shall be told, will happen 
of all this; for Germany is not united, and in 
the long run is peaceful. We heard that ar- 
gument of disunion ad nauseam before Ma- 
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genta ; but we do not hear much of it now ; 
and union for aggression is to the world more 
dangerous than union for internal improve- 
ment. Bavaria may obey laws which West- 
phalia rejects ; but if Bavarians assist West- 
phalians in cutting Danish throats, their 
internal jealousies are not of perceptible 
advantage to Danes. Every statesman who 
has spoken this week admits that if we de- 
fend Denmark, we must fight all Germany, 
and if all Germany fights, the difference be- 
tween Austrians and Prussians matters no 
more than the discontent of Ireland or the 
separate Church of Scotland matters to the 
enemies of Great Britain when the Scots 
Greys charge. Peaceful and unaggressive ! 
Well, the German Diet of Vienna has voted 
that Venice is a port of the Confederation ; 
Prussia will not give up one inch of Posen ; 
the Reichsrath refuses to condemn the state 
of siege in Galicia; and Germany from end 
to end is ringing with delight because Ger- 
man troops are cutting the unripe corn which 
might encourage Danish Jutlanders to resist 
their German invaders. Our opponents put 
to us a prediction, and in reply we only state 
what is. 


' From The Saturday Review. 
DANISH POLICY OF FRANCE AND RUSSIA, 


Tue vituperation of England which at pres- 
ent occupies and amuses the Continent may 
serve as a warning against hasty and indis- 
criminate censure of foreign nations and gov- 
ernments. The annoyance will not be abated 
or alleviated by recriminations on those neu- 
tral powers which have combined secure in- 
action with a fortunate immunity from pop- 
ular criticism. It is evident that France and 
Russia, if not more generous, have been more 
adroit than England ; and it is useless to find 
fault with a policy which has been successful, 
asa passenger is successful who makes his 
way through a riotous crowd without being 
forced or tempted to interfere. It would be 
more meritorious to suppress the tumult ; but 
an abortive effort to restrain the passions of 
the combatants exposes the baffled peacemak- 
er to temporary ridicule. Of all European 
States, Russia has profited most immediately 
and most cheaply by the Danish quarrel. In 
the midst of an excitement nearer home, the 
western nations have suddenly forgotten the 
wrongs and the very existence of Poland. 
Only a year ago, almost every European 
State, with the exception of Prussia, was 
remonstrating with Russia in tones of indig- 
nation and of menace. England, France, and 
Austria denounced in concerted language the 





crimes of Russia, and the unfeeling compli- 
eity of Prussia. The Emperor Alexander 
and Prince Gortschakoff must have received 
with gratified surprise an application from 
England for armed assistance against the ag- 
gressions of Austria and Prussia ; yet their 
satisfaction would have been incomplete if 
France had not taken the opportunity to pro- 
claim the interruption of the English alliances 
Such results would have been almost worth 
obtaining at the cost of war, and when they 
were gratuitously offered, it was natural that 
they should be thankfully accepted. The 
policy of Russia on this special question has 
not yet been fully disclosed. In all the ne- 
gotiations which have taken place, and more 
particularly in the conference, the Russian 
ministers have been more fcrward than even 
their English colleagues in demonstrations 
of friendship to Denmark. The remarkable 
summary of the proceedings which appears 
to have been drawn up by an eager Danish 
partisan is generally attributed to the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary. Except with fleets and 
armies, the Emperor Alexander has appar- 
ently been ready to oppose the pretensions 
of Germany ; but the support of Austria and 
Prussia in Poland concerns his interests more 
closely than the safety or independence of 
Denmark. [tis not improbable that Russian 
influence may be exerted to obtain compara- 
tively favorable terms of peace, while France 
and England are excluded by different cir- 
cumstances from all share in the negotiations. 
It is strange that any statesman can have 
believed that Russia would engage in war 
with the German powers while Prussian 
troops are watching for Polish insurgents on 
the frontiers of Posen, and during the con- 
tinuance of military law in Galicia. The 
German fleet of the future at Kiel and the 
contingent Scandinavian monarchy involve 
remoter dangers than those which at present 
occupy the attention of Russian statesmen. 
The conduct and motives of France are 
somewhat obscurer, and it may be doubted 
whether they deserve the indiscriminate eu- 
logy of rival politicians in the House of 
Commons. Like Russia and England, France 
undoubtedly felt a certain good-will to Den- 
mark, and, as in all similar cases, the Em- 
peror Napoleon foresaw that he might possi- 
bly find profit by fishing in troubled waters. 
Two or three alternative courses presented 
themselves for his choice at different stages 
of the controversy. After the rebuff which 
had been received from Prince Gortschakoff 
in the Polish correspondence, it would have 
been undignified to cultivate a close union 
with Russia ; and England had, in the same 
negotiation, incurred the imperial displeas- 
ure. Mr. Disraeli probably exaggerates the 
bad effects of Lord Russell's withdrawal from 
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co-operation in the matter of Poland, as 
well as of his subsequent refusal to attend 
the Congress ; but there is no doubt that in 
both cases a feeling of resentment was left 
behind, to be treasured up until it could be 
made a collateral reason for some measure 
which was in itself thought expedient. The 
Danish complication, while it has conferred 
unmixed benefit on Russia, has indirectly 
tended to counteract the cherished policy of 
France. For nearly three centuries, the 
traditional project of encroaching on German 
territory has been pursued by successive 
French governments, with varying success. 
Richelieu, Louis XIV.,and Napoleon induced 
German armies to ravage and dismember 
their native country for the aggrandizement 
of France. Even Louis XV., 6n the extinc- 
tion of the Austrian male line of Hapsburg, 
thought it possible to divide the German 
Empire into four dependent kingdoms, to be 
governed by as many satellites of France. 
It was always understood that, once united, 
Germany would be invulnerable, if not act- 
ually dangerous. French diplomacy used its 
utmost efforts to discredit and thwart the at- 
tempt of the Austrian Emperor, in the course 
of last summer, to draw the bonds of the 
Confederacy tighter, and to place Austria at 
its head. ‘The quarrel with Denmark once 
more directed the attention of France to Ger- 
many ; but the means of profiting by the oc- 
sasion were not easy to discover. 

As the agitation increased, it became evi- 
dent that the governments were but imperfect- 
ly expressing the unanimous convictions and 
feelings of the German people. For the first 
time since the days of Frederick Barbarossa, or 
perhaps of Otho, the whole nation was de- 
voted to the entertainment of a common ob- 
ject ; and while some patriots advocated har- 
monious action for the sake of redressing the 
wrongs of Schleswig, politicians of more com- 
prehensive views urged on the invasion of 
Denmark, because the enterprise seemed like- 
ly to promote the cause of German unity. 
The joint intervention of France and England 
might perhaps have saved Denmark from 
invasion ; but it would also have cemented 
the union of all parties and of all local sub- 
divisions in Germany. The alliance which 
Lord Russell failed to effect would have been 
‘dangerous to England, because it might have 
involved practical participation in schemes of 
conquest ; but, omgthe other hand, France 
would have created a hostile feeling on her 
own frontier, while England, in case of the 
worst, would have been inaccessible to Ger- 
man revenge. The only hope of political 
Victory through the intestine divisions of 
Germany rested on separate vigilance, to be 
followed by activity if an opening occurred. 
it was, above all things, necessary to repu- 
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diate the unfortunate treaty of 1852, because 
the arrangement was equally unpalatable to 
the sovereigns who had signed it under coer- 
cion, and to the nation whose rights it had 
confiscated. It remained to watch for peossi- 
ble or probable divergence of opinion between 
the lukewarm patrons of Schleswig at Berlin 
and Vienna, and the enthusiastic advocates 
of the Augustenburg claims in the minor 
States. The interests of Denmark were post- 
poned to considerations more immediately in- 
teresting to France. 

About the beginning of the present year, 
at the time of the Federal execution in Hol- 
stein, French diplomacy was more than ordi- 
narily busy and sanguine; and perhaps it 
may for a moment have seemed possible to 
revive the former Protectorate or the Confed- 
eracy of the Rhine. Austria and Prussia 
had been defeated in the Diet, and they after- 
wards had some difficulty in procuring a vote 
that Schleswig should be occupied, and not 
avowedly conquered. Popular orators every- 
where declaimed against the treason of the 
great powers, and the petty princes followed 
the prevailing current the more readily, be- _ 
cause the arbitrary dethronement of the house 
of Augustenburg constituted a precedent 
which might be dangerous to themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, the legitimate pretender received a 
welcome at the Tuileries, and the Diet was 
induced to believe that Germany might count 
on French assistance in an internal conflict 
with the two great monarchies of the Confed- 
eration. ‘The Prussian minister, by his un- 
scrupulous energy, leading Austria in his 
train, has since effectually baffled for the 
present the ambitious designs of France. 
Notwithstanding the protests of the national 
party at Berlin and Frankfort, it was certain 
that an army which, on any pretext, attacked 
Denmark would be regarded as the most ef- 
fective instrument of the popular will. Every 
angry speech which is uttered in England 
confirms the faith of Germany in Prussia, 
because it expresses a feeling of indignation, 
against the relentless enemy of Denmark. 
Even the easy victories which have been 
won please the general fancy, and at present 
a foreign assailant of Prussia would find at 
her back a united and formidable nation. 
The minor princes are, perhaps, more alarmed 
by the predominance of Prussia than by the 
agitation which produced the war. It is 
even possible that they may be still intrigu- 
ing for French support; but if they draw 
hack, they will no longer represent the wishes 
or passions of their subjects. If kings were 


mere proprietors, with provinces for their 
private estates, there would be a superficial 
kind of poetical justice in the loss of the 
Rhine as a penalty for the acquisition of the 
The Germans are the less concerned 


Eyer. 
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to dispute the theoretical fitness of retribu- 
tion, inasmuch as they have no present reason 
for dreading foreign aggression. ‘The Danish 
war has gone far to redeem the failure of 
Fraitkfort, because every German regiment 
would be available if it were required for the 
prosecution of the campaign. The union of 
the petty Italian States, was highly unwel- 
come to France, although the new peninsular 
kingdom is still held in leading strings ; but 
united Germany would be more unmanagea- 
ble, nor would it consent to forfeit any Savoy 
or Nice by way of fine on its enfranchise- 
ment. 

The policy of France has thus far consisted 
in prudent submission to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. Ifa disappointment is incurred, 
it is better to hear it in silence than to burst 
out in useless lamentations; but there is little 
tact in loudly congratulating a loser because 
he looks as if he had won the stakes. If 
England had maintained the treaty of 1852, 
an undesirable or pernicious result would 
have been overlooked in the complacent feel- 
ing that English influence had been found 
irresistible. The unresistant invasion of 
Denmark is rather mortifying than injurious, 
and future French politicians will not fail to 
point out the perfidious astuteness of a gov- 
ernment which, by apparent opposition and 
hypocritical threats of hostility, has helped 
to raise up a great power in the immediate 
vicinity of France. 


From The London Review, 25 June. 
CONTINENTAL MANNERS. 


Durine the last few weeks, travellers re- 
turning from Germany have brought home 
the intelligence that travelling in Germany 
has become, for English gentlemen and la- 
dies, a difficult and annoying business. Com- 
plaints are made, not merely of the rudeness 
of officials, but of the rudeness of those who 
are casual passengers as well. The Prussians, 
in particular, are said to visit on the heads 
of unfortunate English individuals the politi- 
cal sins and shortcomings which they attrib- 
ute to the English nation. A few years ago 
an awkward quarrel between German officials 
and Englishmen at Cologne gave people who 
never went abroad an insight into some of 
the misfortunes to which Coelebs in search of 
scenery is liable; and it cannot be doubted 
for a moment that travelling in German rail- 
ways and steamboats may be made intensely 
unpleasant, if the natives of that favored 
country choose to make it so. But it is not 
merely owing to political complications that 


travelling abroad owes some of its most obvi- 
ous drawbacks. The change of life, the 
scenery, the amusements, the information 
gained by a tour along the principal high- 
roads of Europe, have their charm, and make 
travelling worth all its many inconveniences, 
But the operation by which the pleasure is 
won, in itself is usually a mixed pleasure. 
In the first place, there are invariably re- 
strictions connected with it which all Eng- 
lishmen hate, and to which they are little 
accustomed to submit. The Briton who en- 
ters a continental railway station leaves at 
the door his liberty, and becomes for the 
journey the miserable slave of a paternal 
government. In happy unconsciousness of 
his crime, he is forever sinning against some 
important regulation, and forever being called 
to order by authoritative officials. If he sits 
down, he thereby contravenes a by-law of 
which he never heard; but the violation of 
which is looked upon by every gens-d’arme 
and railway guard as a deliberate outrage 
upon their own dignity. If he stands up, he 
is sure to find himself standing at the wrong 
place. It seems as if destiny, on such oceca- 
sions, had marked him out as the one sheep 
which was always getting into trouble with 
the shepherds of the railway flock, and he 
sees the natives eying him with astonish- 
ment, as if he were a wild and insubordinate 
animal, wherever he either opens a door or 
shuts it. Iron statutes of the same nature 
as those of the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians govern him at every stage. He is for- 
bidden to look after his luggage; he is for- 
bidden to enter the platform before the bell 
rings ; bearded officers prevent him loitering 
on the way to the carriage, or from stretch- 
ing his head out of the window when he is 
there. The most remarkable thing of all is, 
that the inhabitants do not appear to mind 
this rigid discipline, and regard the foreign 
guest as an evil-mannered person, should he 
accidentally infringe upon it. Nor are Eng- 
lishmen—unless they happen to be familiar 
with the Continent—at all prepared for the 
wed and dignity of foreign officials. In 

ngland no gentleman pays more than a 
very limited attention to the discipline of 
the railways. Railway guards are not gen- 
erally considered servants of the nation ; and 
if a traveller wishes to smoke, he smokes 
and gives the guard a shilling. The conse- 
quence is, that Englishmen abroad are con- 
tinually in trouble. It ‘takes a long expe- 
rience to teach them that by-laws may not 
be broken. In Germany, above all countries 
in Europe, this is peculiarly the case. Nor 
is the supervision of the law confined by any 
means to public conveyances. It is long odds 
that an Englishman cannot ride along a high- 
road in Germany for half a mile, on horse- 
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hack, without exposing himself to the penal- 
ties of a misdemeanor. Either he is riding 
too fast, or to slow. If not, he is probably 
riding on that perfectly indistinguishable 
side of the highway which it is the pleasure 
and custom of the natives in the neighbor- 
hood to cousider dedicated to the use of foot- 
passengers. As he ambles pleasantly along, 
a shout is heard from some field or cottage 
at the side. A native, dressed in a blouse, 
rushes with loud cries at his horse's head. 
It seems that the Englishman bas done some- 
thing for which he must anyhow submit to 
be fined. If he attempts to escape, the only 
difference is that he will be imprisoned. 

The courtesy itself which is commonly said 
to be characteristic of foreigners is of a pecul- 
iar kind, and is not of very much use to 
Englishmen and Englishwomen on the Conti- 
nent. An Englishman may be quite sure 
that if he takes off his hat to the poorest- 
looking man in the streets, the poorest-look- 
ing man will, in return, take off his hat to 
him. If he knocks at a door, the maid- 
servant will receive him with a smile. The 
traveller opposite will cheerfully offer him a 
light for his cigar. These amenities of life 
are of some value, and are too apt to be 
underrated by English people. They pro- 
ceed, however, notso much from unselfishness 
as from sociability. There is a wide margin 
between the two. The absence of all aristo- 
cratical distinctions gives the French ouvrier a 
bearing and a good-humored dignity that seem 
charming at first sight; but it is a charm 
that lies upon the surface; at least, the 
French are not more courteous than the Eng- 
lish, though they are gayer, and more friendly 
in manner towards each other. They will 
bear the adventures and roughness of a jour- 
ney with more composure. ‘They will break- 
fast merrily on sour bread, drink bad coffee, 
dine on worse soup. They will not, however, 
go so far as an Englishman to do a real 
service to a lady, and if you vacate for a 
moment the last seat in a railway carriage, 
it is by no means certain that some one will 
not pounce upon your place. To English- 
women, French manners are far from univer- 
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sally agreeable. The French, since the Revo- 
lution, are a polite, but are not essentially a 
chivalrous, nation. They look upon women, 
not with the exaggerated homage of the 
American, nor with the inbred reverence of 
an Englishman, but with the gallantry of a 
nation that adores, without respecting, beau- 
ty. A lady represents to a Frenchman gay- 
ety, pleasure, elegance,—in fact, the luxuries 
and the perfume of life. It is obvious that 
this is not a species of worship which is calcu- 
lated to intoxicate Englishwomen. With all 
a Frenchman’s finished ease in talking to a 
woman, there is always sumething intensely 
disagreeable at the bottom of his tone and in 
the inmost recesses of his eye. The truth is, 
that the French, with all their idealism, mix 
materialism in still larger quantities. They 
are at best divine monkeys ; and when Talley- 
rand tells us that you have only to scratch a 
Russian to get at the Cossack underneath, 
he forgets that the maxim might be turned 
against his own race. Scratch the Parisian, 
you will find underneath a Gaul. 

Even in the early literature of France, this 
strange connection between gallantry and 
materialism is to be found. The amatory 
poets of France have not in bygone times 
been usually over-complimentary to women. 
Many an old French writer (poets among the 
number) tells us how man created all the gen- 
tle, woman all the savage, animals. To Adam 
we owe the sheep. Eve in her turn struck 
the ground, and upsprang thereupon the wolf. 
If it had not been for Adam’s presence of 
mind, who retaliated immediately with the 
dog, according to the gallant rhymer, the 
world might long ago have seen a scarcity, 
if not of inhabitants, at least of mutton. 
The story is ore suitable, perhaps, to the 
character of French Eves than of English. 
Like the French Adam, the French Eve, with 
all her graces, has generally a tolerable share 
of selfishness. For conversation, for grace, 
for social talent, she is unrivalled ; but ex- 
perience tells us that for real delicacy of 
heart, we had better remain on this side of 
the Channel. 
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a} AN OLD GRADUATE’S VERSES. 


Tse Put Bera Kappa Meerine.—Dr. 0. W. 
Tlolmes read the following poem at the Phi Beta | 
Kappa Mecting at Cambridge:— 

AN OLD GRADUATE’S VERSES, 
A PEACEFUL haven while the deep is seething, 
An alcoye’s cobwebs while the flags are flaunt- 
ing 
A spot of tranquil shade for quiet breathing, 


While all the haggard, hurried world is pant- 
ing ; 


Hard by, a churchyard full of soundest sleepers, 
Old square-browed presidents with wisdom 
brimming, 
Long “deaded” tutors and clean swept up 
Sweepers, 
And the slim youths of promise, drowned in 
swimming. 


Old trees, the saplings of the Revolution, 
That heard the banging of the Lively’s can- 
non, 
The first salute that hailed the Constitution, 
The broadsides of the Chesapeake and Shan- 


non; 


Old halls, each building youth’s eternal palace, 
Stirring and sparkling still with fresh new- 
comers, 
As the last vintage fills the same old chalice 
That held the life-blood of a hundred summers ; 


Oid teachers, abstracts of the mouldy centuries, 
Sines, xs, accents, etched on all their features ; 
Old beldames slopping through the windy en- 
tries 
With pail and besom,—obsoletest creatures ! 


Old legends of our fathers’ fathers’ follies, 
Born of hot youth and blood-inflaming revel,— 
The midnight leap from Harvard’s roof to Hollis, 
The sinful words that suumoned up the devil ; | 


Prayer-bells—brief toilets—limited lavation— 
Sharp run of tardy saints to Puter noster, 
Where worship mingles with the contempt: ution 

Of doubtful record on the mor ning’s roster ; 


The long, long grind of daily recitation, 
Chalk, blackboard, ‘* pony,’’ prompter, all in 
action, 
The prisoned hour of stifling condensation, 





The tinal gush, rush, flush of rarefaction ;— 


These are the old, old tangled recollections 
That time in str: ange ‘confusi ion blends and | 
mingles 
Till with the wakened thrill of young affections | 
The marrow in the bones of Memory tingles ! 


These weave the dream, the beatific vision 
That haunts our busy day, our toil-bought 
slumbers 3; 
Here are the blissful shades, the bowers Elysian, 
And these the brightest hours our evening 
numbers. 


LYRICS OF TO-DAY. 


I. 


Ho! merchant in the counting-house, 
Ho! clerk with busy pen, 

List to the voice of stern To-day, 
And once again be men. 


II. 


Turn from the paper’s printed page, 
Where gold reports you con, 

Put ledgers, daybooks, all aside, 
And gird your armor On. 


Til. 


Let’s hear no more this idle talk : 
** Why is not something done ? 

This cruel war goes on so slow 
That peace will ne’er be won.”’ 


Iv. 


Go forth where sons and brothers are 
Facing the hated foe ; 

Shoulder to shoulder with them stand, 
And with them strike the blow. 


v. 
Then will the good work bravely speed, 
And, peace restored again, 
You, too, can claim the right to share 
The deeds of valiant men. 


vi. 
Oh, better this than idling here, 
Unmindful of the ery 
Our bleeding country sends to all,— 
** Come forth, to do or die ! 


VII. 


Better to aid in crushing out: 
Foul Treason from the land, 
Than to sit still with folded h: inds, 
And wear the coward’s brand. 


VIIL. 


Now is the day, and now the hour ; 
It rests with you to say 
Whether this war shall linger on, 
Or terminate to-day. 
W HK 
July 28, 1864. 
—Transcripls 
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